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POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 
THE RENAISSANCE OF RHETORIC! 


RICHARD McKEON 


HE problems, the visions, and some- 
times even the language of philos- 
ophy have served the purposes of 
poets; and philosophers have borrowed 
poetic modes of expression and have 
speculated on the nature and effects of 
poetry, on the criteria of poetic values, 
and on the fate deserved by poets. The 
variations of both poetry and philosophy 
have been so great, however, that no 
simple relation between them could con- 
tinue long or in wide acceptance. At times 
and according to the precepts of some 
philosophies, poetry approximates closely 
to the subjects and problems of philos- 
ophy, and the relation of poetry and 
philosophy oscillates between identity and 
antithesis. The poet, who is often a 
philosopher, is then conceived as giving 
final expression to the fullest experience 
and the loftiest ideas that men have had 
about the actions and destiny of man and 
the nature and order of all things, while 
the philosopher, who is sometimes a poet, 
constructs an intellectual system in which 
the vain fictions of poets are among the 
chief sources of error and immorality. At 
other times and following the principles of 


1 Read at the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association in Chicago, December 27, 1945. 
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other philosophies, the purest poetry is 
devoid of recognizable doctrine and often 
even of sense, and the investigations and 
conclusions of philosophy require distinc- 
tions and demonstrations for which the 
greatest genius would have had difficulty 
in finding poetic expression, if, indeed, 
there were any reason to undertake so 
unpromising an enterprise. It is a mistake 
to reduce this difference, as has been 
done,” to a distinction between the ardu- 
ous methods of philosophic inquiry which 
are ill suited to poetic formulation and the 
sublime conclusions which the philosopher 
only touches by reason but which the poet 
grasps by passionate imagination. Despite 
the temptation to claim the scientific 
method for literary criticism, philosophy 
and poetry are not to be classified after 
the fashion of purely natural phenomena 
or things, precisely because they contain 
and are affected by the ideas used in de- 
fining and classifying them. 

The period of the Middle Ages, which 
incloses within its limits examples of so 
many diverse things, affords an illustra- 
tion of these two attitudes toward the re- 
lationships of poetry and philosophy, 


2Cf. G. Santayana, Three philosophical poets: 
Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe (Cambridge, 1910), pp. 
10-11. 
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sharply separated in doctrine and yet 
closely related in time. During the twelfth 
century, philosophy reached a mature and 
characteristic form, Platonizing in manner 
and humanistic in tradition. Many of the 
major philosophers of the century ex- 
pressed their philosophy in excellent 
poetry; and they continued in philosophy 
and poetry the paradox of Plato, who also 
used poetic devices and quotations from 
the poets to explore philosophic ideas and 
yet expelled poets from his second-best as 
well as his perfect state, retaining only 
carefully selected poetic forms for use in 
the education of the young. The poets and 
rhetoricians of the later Renaissance of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ex- 
emplified the same paradox when they 
borrowed philosophic problems from phi- 
losophers, not merely to seek more felici- 
tous expression for solutions arrived at 
philosophically, but to attain to a fuller 
realization of truth than they thought 
possible by the technicalities and futilities 
of philosophic distinctions. During the 
last half of the twelfth century and the 
first half of the thirteenth, the transla- 
' tions of Aristotle and the Arabic philoso- 
phers changed the form and matter of 
philosophy. 

The tradition of the twelfth century 
was brdken abruptly, and that break was 
accentuated by the fact that few of the 
philosophers who first struggled to assimi- 
late the growing materials of the new 
translations, were studied by their suc- 
cessors in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century or were recorded in later his- 
tories of philosophy. Great philosophers of 
the second half of the thirteenth century, 
as, for example, St. Thomas Aquinas and 
St. Bonaventura, continue to write excel- 
lent verse; but in their philosophies the 
ends and instruments of poetry are sharp- 
ly distinguished from those of theory, 
and their poetry is not a device to express 


their basic or most characteristic philo- 
sophic doctrines, while Dante, the great 
philosophic poet of the period, is not a 
philosopher by the crucial test that, 
despite the philosophic doctrines that 
crowd his poem, scholars have been un- 
able to agree concerning what his philos- 
ophy is. 

Bonaventura, seeking frankly to com- 
bine Plato and Aristotle after the fashion 
suggested by Plotinus and Augustine, as- 
signs to Plato the realm of wisdom and 
the eternal and to Aristotle the realm of 
science and the changing, while Aquinas, 
seeking to distinguish philosophy from 
theology, criticizes the Platonic method in 
philosophy and refutes the doctrine of 
Ideas with Aristotle, and yet retains 
Platonic devices in theology and even 
preserves the doctrine of Ideas with Plato 
by finding a place for Ideas in the mind of 
God. Yet for both, as for Aristotle, poetry 
is distinct from philosophy, not an in- 
ferior effort rivaling the purposes of 
philosophy and endangering its ends. 
Dante, in like fashion, exhibits traces of 
the two doctrines. His poetic use of the 
philosophic tendencies of his times ob- 
scures philosophic differences and seems 
to reconcile the Aristotelianism of Aquinas 
with the Averroism of Siger of Brabant. 
His use of philosophy is so distinct from 
the expression of a philosophy that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to place his 
doctrines among the schools of his time; 
and yet when he states the method by 
which his poem should be interpreted, he 
reverts to the devices of the twelfth cen- 
tury and requires, as had been customary, 
that his poem be placed under the proper 
part of philosophy, identifying that part 
as Ethies.* 

*For the discussion of Dante’s philosophy cf. 
B. Nardi, Saggi di filosofia Dantesca (Milan, 1930) 
and Note critiche di filosofia Dantesca (Florence, 1938); 


P. Mandonnet, Dante le théologien: introduction @ 
l'intelligence de la vie, des wuvres et de l'art de Dante 
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PoETRY AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 


An examination of the relation of poetry 
and philosophy during the twelfth cen- 
tury has therefore more than merely his- 
torical interest, since light is thrown on 
the problems of criticism and of philos- 
ophy by the theory and practice of poetry 
in any period. The nature of poetry and 
the criteria for its evaluation as well as the 
techniques of expression and interpreta- 
tion in literal statement and analogy, in 
proof and persuasion, are treated in detail 
by the Platonizing philosophers of the 
twelfth century, and, in the manner of 
Platonisms, the dialectical shifts in doc- 
trines complete a circle in which the 
reasons used by philosophers in criticism 
of poetry suggest poetic reasons for the 
criticism of philosophy by theologians. 
The Platonic tradition had attracted the 
Greek and Latin Church Fathers, but it 
had also set them the puzzling task of ex- 
plaining how skepticism and idealism, no 
less than logic-chopping and mysticism, 
had all been derived from the teachings of 
Plato. Modern scholarship has given us 
fuller materials concerning the paradox of 
Socrates, but Augustine explored the full 
range of its implications. The conversa- 
tions of Socrates have been the source of 
many and highly diversified inspirations. 
We have records of them in the plain com- 
mon sense of Xenophon as well as in the 
philosophic subtleties of Plato; and we 
have constructed a Socratic problem, 
sometimes by seeking in internal evidence 
and external information touchstones to 
differentiate the Socratic from the Pla- 
tonic strand in Plato’s dialogues, some- 
times by using the Platonic philosophy to 
suggest a missing level of communication 
in the account of Xenophon, hinted with 


Alighieri (Paris, 1935); E. Gilson, Dante et la phi- 
losophie (Paris, 1939). For Aquinas and Bonaven- 
tura on the relation of poetry and philosophy, cf. 
below, nn. 30, 31, and 32; for Dante's critical method, 
cf. Epistola X, to Can Grande della Scala and n. 35, 
below. 
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enigmatic and parabolic intent or omitted 
because it went unobserved. Moreover, 
Socratic dialogues were written by Megar- 
eans and Elean-Eretrians, Cynics and 
Cyrenaics, and the Socratic method was 
invoked by hedonists, skeptics, dialec- 
ticians, cynics, idealists, and mystics, 
whose writings have been lost and whose 
fragmentary history has been a puzzle to 
scholars and philosophers. There is almost 
a consensus among the philosophers of the 
twelfth century that Plato was the great- 
est of philosophers, and he is frequently 
referred to, much as Aristotle was in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, as 
The Philosopher.‘ Since little was known 


‘John of Salisbury calls Bernard of Chartres 
“‘perfectissimus inter Platonicos seculi nostri’’ (Meta- 
logicon iv. 35, ed. C. C. 1. Webb [Oxford, 1929]), p. 205; 
Patrologia Latina [cited henceforth as ‘‘PL’’], 199, 
938C). Herman of Dalmatia dedicated his transla- 
tion of Ptolemy's Planisphere to Thierry of Chartres, 
who was ‘“‘the first and sovereign anchor of second 
philosophy [i.e., the quadrivium] in our times, the im- 
mobile support of studies tossed by every kind of 
storm, ....in whom relives the soul of Plato de- 
scended from Heaven for the happiness of mortals, 
the true father of Latin studies’’ (A. Clerval, Les 
Ecoles de Chartres au moyen-dge (Chartres, 1895], p. 
190). Abailard calls Plato the greatest of philosophers: 
‘*Maximus omnium philsophorum Plato’’ (Introductio 
ad theologiam iii; PL, 178, 1087D); “‘ille maximus 
philosophorum Plato’’ (Theologia christiana i; 
PL, 178, 1144A); ‘“‘summum philosophorum Platonem 
(Th. chr. i; PL, 178, 1155A); ‘‘summus philosophus”’ 
(Th. chr. i; PL, 178, 1160D); ‘‘Pluribus quoque sanc- 
torum testimoniis didicimus Platonicam sectam 
catholicae fidei concordare. Unde non sine causa 
maximus Plato philosophorum prae caeteris com- 
mendatur ab omnibus, non solum a peritis 
saecularium artium, verum etiam a sanctis’’ (Th. 
chr. i; PL, 178, 1159C); Augustine’s praise of 
Plato is quoted with approval (Th. chr. ii; PL, 
178, 1176B—1177C); ‘‘maximus omnium philoso- 
phorum Plato” (Th. chr. v; PL, 178, 1317B); ‘“‘Novi- 
mus etiam ipsum Aristotelem et in aliis locis adversus 
eumdem magistrum suum et primum totius philoso- 
phiae ducem, ex fomite fortassis invidiae aut ex 
avaritia nominis, ex manifestatione scientiae in- 
surrexisse, quibusdam et sophisticis argumenta- 
tionibus adversus ejus sententias inhiantem dimi- 
casse, ut in eo quod de motu animae Macrobius 
meminit’’ (Dialectica Pars i, lib. 2; Ouvrages inédits 
d’ Abélard, ed. V. Cousin [Paris, 1836], pp. 205-6). 
Adelard of Bath refers to him in terms of esteem and 
familiarity: ‘‘a principe philosophorum”’ (De eodem 
et diverso, ed H. Willner, in Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie des Méittelalters (henceforth cited as 
‘*BGPM"’), IV, No. 2, 4); ‘‘familiaris meus Plato’’ and 
“meus Plato’ (ibid., p. 13); ‘‘philosophus’’ (ibdid., 
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of Aristotle’s philosophy, except a few 
books of his Organon, the materials for 
most of the philosophic controversies of 
the first half of the century may be found 
in the opposed elements of Platonism, 
learned also at second hand but developed 


p. 15); and his nephew, who is his interlocutor in the 
dialogue, Natural questions, detects in him a com- 
plete acceptance of Platonic principles: ‘‘Cum enim 
et in philosophicis contemplationibus et in physicis 
causarum effectibus ethicisque etiam consultibus 
Platoni te penitus consentire perceperim....”’ 
(Quaestiones naturales 24, ed. M. Miiller, BGPM, 
XXXI, No. 2, 31); “auctor huius divinae rationis 
Plato simil cum suis celebretur et ametur’’ (BGP M, 
XXXI, No. 2, 34); and he is referred to throughout 
the Natural questions as The Philosopher (cf. BGPM, 
XXXI, No. 2, 6, 9, 30, 31, and passim). John of 
Salisbury, despite his admiration for Aristotle and 
Cicero, ranks Plato above all other philosophers: 
“Totius etenim philosophiae princeps Plato (si 
tamen Aristotilici adquiescunt) ... .”’ (Policraticus i, 
6; in C. C. J. Webb ed. (Oxford, 1909], I, 40; PL, 
199, 401C): *“‘Totius denique ueteris philosophiae 
princeps Plato...."’ (Polic. ii. 26; Webb, I, 141; 
PL, 199, 460A); “....et in tantam eminentiam 
philosophiae et uigore ingenii et studii exercitio et 
omni morum uenustate eloquii quoque suauitate 
et copia subuectus est ut quasi in trono sapientiae 
residens praecepta quadam auctoritate uisus sit 
tam antecessoribus quam successoribus philosophis 
imperare. .... Porro tantae multitudinis dissiden- 
tiam Plato qua praeminebat auctoritate cohibuit 
et in se attentionem omnium diutius prouocauit 
et tenuit’’ (Polic. vii. 5; Webb, II, 105; PL, 199, 
644A-B); “Sol e celo uisus est cecidisse qua die 
philosophorum princeps Plato rebus excessit humanis, 
et quasi lucernam mundi extinctam defleuerunt 
qui ad thronum sapientiae, cui ille diu praesederat, 
sua arbitrabantur studia referenda. Sed cum ei 
Aristotiles discipulus, uir excellentis ingenii et 
Platoni impar eloquio sed multos facile superans, 
in docefdi officium successisset, ... . " (Polic. vii. 6; 
Webb, II, 111-12; PL, 199, 647C; “‘Licet autem 
nominum et uerborum turbator habeatur, non modo 
subtilitate, qua cunctis celebris est, sed et mira suaui- 
tate dicendi eualuit, adeo quidem ut Platoni merito 
proximus fuisse uideatur’’ (Webb, II, 113; PL, 199, 
648B). William of Conches repeats the preference of 
Augustine: ‘Si gentilis adducenda est opinio, malo 
Platonis quam alterius inducatur; plus namque cum 
nostra fide concordat’’ (quoted from the Dragmaticon 
philosophiae by C. Prantl, Geschichte der Logik im 
Abendlande {reprint; Leipzig, 1927], II, 129, n. 96). 
Alan of Lille sets above Aristotle's logical inquiries 
Plato’s more divine investigations of the nature of 
things, of the heavens, and of God: 
‘‘Illic arma parat logico, logicaeque palaestram 
Pingit Aristoteles; sed eo divinius ipsa 
Somniat arcana rerum, coelique profunda 
Mente Plato, sensumque Dei perquirere tentat”’ 

(Anticlaudianus i; PL, 210, 491B); Plato is in phi- 
losophy what Croesus is in wealth, Cyrus in power, 
Narcissus in beauty, Turnus in courage, Hercules in 
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with great philosophic sensitivity and 
skill. The philosophers of the twelfth cen- 
tury accepted from Augustine the judg- 
ment that Plato’s philosophy was most 
nearly of all philosophies in accord with 
Christianity. Some of them made this the 
basis of their plea for the preservation of 
humanistic culture, while others found the 
homogeneity of Christianity and Plato- 
nism in Neo-Platonic doctrines, which 
Augustine had found in Plotinus and 
which had been blended with Christian 
doctrine through the influence of the 
pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
turned their speculations wholly to the re- 
turn to God from the consideration of the 
world. Others learned from Cicero that 
both academic skepticism and stoic moral- 
ity stem from Plato, and they found in 
Cicero’s rhetoric a philosophic method 
and hints of a philosophic doctrine which 
harmonize with the logic and the logical 
realism taught by Porphyry and Boethius. 
Still others found the beginnings of sci- 
ence and cosmology in Chalcidius’ trans- 
lation of a portion of the Timaeus and his 
commentary on it, and in Apuleius and 
Macrobius. 

The discussion of poetry during the 
twelfth century exemplifies the doctrinal 
diversity possible in the development of 
the tradition of Platonism. Four distinct, 
strength, Hippolytus in chastity (De pianctu naturae; 
PL, 210, 468C); ‘“‘Plato ingenii splendore rutilabat 
sidereo. Illic stellata cauda Tulliani pavonis rutilabat. 
Illic Aristoteles sententias aenigmaticarum locutio- 
num latibulis involvebat’’ (De planc. nat.; PL, 210, 
479D); he is referred to, as he frequently is in the 
twelfth century, as The Philosopher (Contra haereticos 


i. 5; PL, 210, 311C). Finally, Alan of Lille set for 

himself the task of translating or expanding Plato: 

“His animadversis mens sese accingat ad illa, 
Quae minime fiunt, sed sunt, velut ipsa Platonis 
Verba canunt;....”’ 


(A deo semper incipiendum et in eumdem desinendum; 
PL, 210, 576B). Cf. C. Baeumker, ‘“‘Der Platonismus 
im Mittelalter,’’ Studien und Characteristiken zur 
Geschichte der Philosophie insbesondere des Mittel- 
alters, BGPM, XXV, Nos. 1-2, 139-79; and R. Kii- 
bansky, The continuity of the Platonic tradition during 
the Middle Ages (London, 1939). 
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and even contradictory, positions con- 
cerning the relation of poetry and philos- 
ophy were developed in excellent literary 
and poetic form, and each reiterated 
Plato’s love of poetry and his suspicion of 
its effects. All four positions reflect the 
Platonic statement of the problems in 
terms of the opposition of opinion and 
belief, on the one hand, to dialectic and 
philosophy, on the other. Poetry as a form 
of opinion and belief is opposed to philos- 
ophy and is full of dangers to the truth 
which those other poets, the lawgiver and 
the dialectician, attain by means of know]l- 
edge; and yet it is possible for poetry to 
state right opinion and true belief, and, 
indeed, poetry and the interpretation of 
poetry may attain to truth by divine in- 
spiration. Moreover, a further complexity 
had been introduced into Christian Pla- 
tonism by the redefinition of belief or 
faith: for belief (ziors), according to 
Plato, is that variety of knowledge which 
grasps visible things, and it is inferior, as 
empirical certitude, to the knowledge 
gained by understanding and reason, 
whereas medieval philosophers followed 
the Pauline definition of belief (fides) as 
the argument of things unseen, and belief 
or faith, defined as the knowledge of in- 
visible things, assumed a place superior to 
reason in their classification of knowl- 
edge. The problem of the relation of 
poetry to philosophy or the liberal arts be- 
came, as a consequence, an extension or 
development of the problem of the rela- 
tion of philosophy to religion or theology. 
The position of Peter Abailard, re- 
nowned both as dialectician and as poet,® 


5 Judgments concerning the poetic value of medi- 
eval poetry have undergone marked alterations during 
the last few decades. The prejudice against ‘‘didactic 
poetry’’ has not disappeared, but the present-day 
taste for speculative and metaphysical verse is re- 
flected in the estimation of earlier poets. P. 8. Allen 
(Medieval Latin lyrics (Chicago, 1931], pp. 243—44) 
traces the history of the shift of his views in twenty- 
two years concerning Abailard’s authorship of poems 
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derives from Plato by way of Augustine. 
Abailard develops arguments borrowed 
from Augustine to defend the study of 
secular letters both for their utility and 
for themselves, since the liberal arts and 
philosophy are essential to Christian doc- 
trine and the interpretation of Scripture. 
He also argues on Augustinian grounds 
that poetic figments are wholly forbidden 
to Christians, not only because they ex- 
pound errors and a mouth that lieth de- 
stroyeth the soul according to the Book of 
Wisdom (1:11) but also because the soul 
is enticed by cogitation on inane fables to 
desire the disgraceful things feigned in 
poetry and is abducted by them from the 
study of Sacred Scripture. Abailard is at 
pains, therefore, to interpret the numer- 
ous strictures against pagan letters, par- 
ticularly those of St. Jerome, to show that 
they are directed exclusively against 
poetry and do not apply to the liberal 
arts or philosophy.® He defends the liberal 
arts strenuously on the ground that no 
knowledge, but only its improper use, can 


in the Carmina Burana. One reason for his hesitation 
in attributing poems from that collection to Abaiiard 
was his judgment of Abailard, revealed in his extant 
poetry as ‘‘the composer of a letter to Astrolabius, 
the author of cut-and-dried planctus on Old Testa- 
ment subjects, the writer of ninety hymns and se- 
quences that breathe but the lifeless excogitations of 
a theological wit.’’ F. J. E. Raby, on the other hand, 
places Abailard high among the great hymn writers of 
the Middle Ages and is impressed particularly by the 
novelty and skiiful development of his verse forms 
(A history of Christian-Latin poetry from the beginnings 
to the close of the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1927], pp. 
319-26) ; he praises the planctus for their “rich variety 
of rhythmical schemes and their sureness of execu- 
tion’’; and he finds even the poem to Astrolabe not 
wanting in facility, although the execution of verses 
is not above reproach (A history of secular Latin 
poetry in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1934], II, 5-7). 
Helen Waddell judges the meters exquisite and the 
treatment poignant (The wandering scholars [7th ed.; 
London, 1934], p. 196); and F. A. Wright and T. A. 
Sinclair characterize Abailard as ‘‘a scholar, a philoso- 
pher, a theologian, an orator, and above all a poet’’ 
(A history of later Latin literature [London, 1931], p. 
296). For a general survey and estimate of Abailard’s 
poetry cf. M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen 
Literatur des Mittelaliers (Munich, 1931), III, 109-10. 


6 Introductio ad theologiam ii. 2; PL, 178, 1040—46. 
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be evil, and no art should therefore be for- 
bidden except on grounds of utility. But 
he can find no use for “‘poetic figments and 
inane fables.” He refutes those who main- 
tain that the study of the poets is essen- 
tial to the arts of the trivium, since Scrip- 
ture supplies better material for grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic; and he points out 
that even Cicero, when he wished to set 
forth the art of discourse fully in his 
rhetoric, did not use poetic examples, but 
his own, in which he said the art shone 
forth more fully. Will Christian bishops 
and doctors, Abailard asks, welcome to 
the city of God poets, whom Plato ex- 
cluded from the city of the world? Yet 
misguided priests spend day and night on 
solemn feast-days with troubadours and 
jongleurs—joculatores, saltatores, incanta- 
tores, and cantatores—and reward them 
with recompenses stolen from ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices. Such actors (histriones) are 
a diabolical troup, and the devil himself 
has introduced theatrical obscenities 
(scenicas turpitudines) into the church of 
God.’ 

The position of the cosmological poets 
and philosophers, in the second place, de- 
rives from Plato by way of the Timaeus 
and the interpretations of Chalcidius and 
by way of the mythical god and philoso- 
pher, Hermes Trismegistus, Macrobius, 
and Apuleius. Poetry, in the allegorizing 
cosmological philosophy, may be joined 
with philosophy in the case of a poet like 
Virgil and in the case of lesser poets be use- 
ful in education although unsuited to mys- 
tical or allegorical interpretation, or it may 
be the statement of erroneous doctrines on 
questions concerning which the trutn can 
be found only in the study of nature and 
God. 

Bernard Sylvester, whose De mundi 
ii; PL, 178, 1209-12; cf. Abailard’s 


chr. 


7 Th. 


citation of Augustine’s statements in approval of the 
expulsion of poets by Plato (Th. chr. ii; PL, 178, 
1182-83). 
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universitate is composed in prose alternat- 
ing with poetry of great beauty,* takes the 
former of these alternatives. He finds oc- 
casion to discuss the nature and value of 
poetry when, in his allegorical interpreta- 
tion of Virgil’s Aeneid,® he expounds the 


8 Bernardi Silvestris De mundi universitate libri 
duo sive megacosmus et microcosmus, ed. C. 8. Barach 
and J. Wrobel (Innsbruck, 1876). The critical esti- 
mate of Bernard’s poetic abilities has varied between 
very widely separated extremes. He is compared to 
Dante in the account of his work in the Histoire 
littéraire de la France (XII, 272), and Hauréau 
summarizes that judgment without stating dissent 
(Histoire de la philosophie scolastique (Paris, 1872], I, 
417): “Il y a dans cet ouvrage, selon les auteurs de 
I’ Histoire littéraire, des traits de génie. Il y a cer- 
tainement de l'invention, et ce n'est pas trop louer 
certains passages du Microcosme que de les comparer 
& d'autres passages de la Divine comédie. Bernard 
n’avait pas seulement l'imagination ingénieuse et 
facile; il l’avait encore puissante: c’est vraiment un 
poéte.’’ Gilson refers to the same authorities as 
prelude to his own more moderate praise (La Phi- 
losophie au moyen dge [2d ed.; Paris, 1944], p. 273: 
“Certains passages de cette ceuvre ne sont pas sans 
beauté, mais il est vraiment excessif de rappeler 4 
leur occasion, ainsi qu’on I’a fait, le grand nom de 
Dante et le souvenir de la Divine comédie.’’ Charles 
Huit considers him the true philosopher-poet (‘‘Le 
Platonisme au XIlIe siécle,’’ Annales de philosophie 
chrétienne, XXI [new ser., 1889-90], 169-70): ‘‘C’est 
un véritable poéte philosophe, chez lequel l’éclat 
de l’imagination l’emporte sur la solidité du raisonne- 
ment, et qui a mérité de Charles Lenormant ce bien 
sincére éloge: ‘J’étais attiré par un attrait irrésistible 
vers les écrits de Bernard: j'y trouvais un parfum 
littéraire, un sentiment de la belle antiquité, une 
intuition de la philosophie platonique (et pourtant 
Bernard n’avait 4 sa disposition que la traduction 
du Timée) qui ne pouvaient, il est vrai, arréter un 
grand mouvement comme celui de la scolastique, 
mais qui du moins maintenaient la chaine des tra- 
ditions du goft.’ Ses vers sont remplis de peintures 
riches et brillantes, attestant le progrés qu’avait 
fait entre tous les arts l'art d’écrire pendant ce demi- 
siécle privilégié.’’ Like Victor Cousin, Helen Waddell 
compares Bernard to Giordano Bruno (p. 115), and 
her praise of his De mundi universitate is enthusiastic 
(ibid., p. 118): ‘‘His book has two sources, the Timaeus 
of Plato and the comment of Chalcidius; but the 
driest of the Platonic dialogues is only the fuel for his 
fire. The poet in him never sleeps; the sheer mecha- 
nism, the skeleton of philosophy, stuff like the theory 
of the four elements becomes a succession of visions. 
.... The very baldness of his argument... . is 
the dream of the Faerie Queene, of The Tempest, of 
Hyperion. And of the Providence, his prose is the 
prose of Shelley’s Defense of Poetry.’ According to 
Raby (A history of Christian-Latin poetry, p. 297): 
‘‘Bernard’s verse, like his prose is stiff and obscure, 
although he had read Horace, Virgil, and Ovid; ... .” 

*Commentum Bernardi Silvestris super sex libros 
Eneidos Virgilii, ed. G. Riedel (Gryphiswaldae, 
1924), pp. 30-38. 
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pious hero’s journey, at the beginning of 
the sixth book, to the temple of Apollo 
(interpreted as the philosophic or theo- 
retic arts) near the vast cavern of the 
Sybil (interpreted as the profundity of 
philosophy) by way of a grove called 
Trivia (which suggests that the study of 
eloquence is preliminary to the theoretic 
arts). Science is divided according to 
Bernard into four parts: wisdom, elo- 
quence, poetry, and mechanics. These are 
arranged in graded sequence: poetry is 
clearer and higher than mechanics, and 
eloquence has a like superiority over 
poetry, and wisdom or philosophy over 
eloquence. The study of eloquence, how- 
ever, is pursued by instruction in authors, 
and the poets are therefore introductory 
to philosophy. But although the amusing 
stories of authors and poets prepare for 
the arts of eloquence, and therefore for 
philosophy, they are not worthy to be in- 
terpreted mystically.!° For this reason the 
priestess of Apollo and Trivia arouses 
Aeneas from the contemplation of the 
fables painted on the doors of the temple 
to invite him into the temple itself. 

This judgment of poetry, however, is 
developed in a commentary on a poet, for 
Virgil in this form of the Platonic paradox 
is not merely a poet but a philosopher, 
and, as Macrobius pointed out, he taught 
philosophic truth without neglecting po- 
etic fiction." The purposes of poets, which 
Bernard repeats from Horace, are utility 
and delight. Satirists aim at utility; writ- 
ers of comedy, at delight; epic writers, 
at both. Virgil, as poet, pleases with 
adornment of words and with the situa- 
tions and deeds narrated; and he serves 
likewise a double utility, as model for 
imitation in learning the art of writing 


10 Jbid., p. 37; ef. Bernard's citation of Plato's 
Timaeus in support of the doctrine that poetry is 
imitation (ibid., pp. 74-75). 

ul Jbid., pp. 1-3. The citation from Horace is of 
Ars poetica 333-34. 
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and by exhortation to prudence by ex- 
amples of right action. As philosopher he 
treats of the nature of human life accord- 
ing to a parabolic mode of demonstration 
proper to poetry. 


In so far as he is a philosopher, he writes of 
the nature of human life. His mode of writing 
is this: he describes under concealment [sub 
integumento] what the human spirit does and 
suffers, situated temporally in the human 
body. And in writing thus he uses the natural 
order, and thus he observes both orders of 
narration, as a poet the artificial, as a philoso- 
pher the natural [i.e., the narrative begins 
literally in medias res and its temporal be- 
ginnings are supplied later in the tale related 
to Dido, but the six ages of man traced in the 
allegorical meaning follow their natural se- 
quence through the first six books]. Conceal- 
ment, moreover, is a genus of demonstration 
which enfolds the understanding of truth under 
a fabled narration, and therefore it is also 
called envelopment [involucrum]. Further- 
more, man derives utility from this work 
according to his recognition of himself, inas- 
much as it is of great utility to man, as 
Macrobius says, if he knows himself. Whence 
“From the heavens descends notisheliton,”’ 
that is, know thyself.)? 


Poetry, though distinct from philosophy, 
may, nonetheless, coincide with it in a 
great poem; and together poetry and 
philosophy may deal in almost wholly 
pagan terms with a Christian theme, as 
the creation of the universe and man is 
treated in Bernard’s De mundi universi- 
tate, to the confusion of later scholars 


12 Commentum Bernardi Silvestris, p. 3; the cita- 
tion is from Juvenal xi. 27, quoted from Macrobius 
Commentaria in Somnium Scipiocnis i. 9. 1-2; cf. 
also Macrobius Saturnalia i. 6. 6. The line from 
Juvenal is quoted also by John of Salisbury, De 
septem septenis 6; PL, 199, 956B. For other references 
to the allegorical interpretation of poets and par- 
ticularly to the poetic mode of demonstration by 
integumentum or involucrum, cf. Alan of Lille, De 
planctu naturae, PL, 210, 454C; John of Salisbury, 
Polic. viii. 24, Webb, II, 415, PL, 199, 816D-817A; 
and Honorius of Autun, Selectorum Psalmorum ez- 
positio, PL, 172, 269C: ‘‘Ideo autem mysteria hujus 
libri sunt per involucra et aenigmata texta, ne viles- 
cerent omnibus aperta.”’ 
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who like to distinguish literally between 
pagan and Christian philosophy. 

Alan of Lille, who also wrote excellent 
poetry on cosmological themes, took the 
second alternative of the cosmologists and 
argued in his poetry, with no less fidelity 
to the Platonic paradox, that poetry is 
committed to falsity. Cicero and Virgil are 
treated in sequence in the Alexandrian 
verses of the Anticlaudianus, and the poet 
suffers by comparison with the rhetori- 
cian: ‘Tully redeems his verbal poverty 
by the splendor of colors [i.e., figures] and 
gives lightning flashes of embellishment 
to his words. The muse of Virgil colors 
[i.e., glosses over] many falsehoods, and 
weaves cloaks for falsehood under the 
guise of truth.’ In the De planctu 


18 Antic. i. 4; PL, 210, 491C. The judgments passed 
on Alan's verse are as various as those suffered 
by other poets of the century. Hauréau traces his 
transition from logical to poetical exposition of 
philosophic subjects and concludes (I, 522): ‘‘C’est, 
en effet, le philosophe des mystiques et des poétes.”’ 
Charles Huit counts him in the number of the most 
brilliant poets of the century (p. 178): ‘‘Si Jean de 
Salisbury est au premier rang parmi les érudits du 
XII° siécle, Alain de Lille compte au nombre de 
ses plus brillants podtes. Ses écrits attestent les 
progrés é6tonnants réalisés dés cette 6poque par la 
culture littéraire et le soin jaloux avec lequel, dans 
les classes lettrées, on é6tudiait pour les imiter les 
chefs-d’ceuvre survivants de l’antiquité latine, 4 
commencer par les vers de Virgile, d’Ovide, de 
Sénéque et de Claudien. La poésie didactique et 
allégorique, en si grand honneur au moyen fge, n'a 
rien produit de supérieur 4 1l’Anticlaudianus, o0 
Dante a puisé l'idée premi@ére de maint épisode 
célébre da la Divine Comédie.’’ Gilson finds little 
poetry in the Anticlaudianus, but some grandeur 
in the De planctu naturae (La Philosophie au moyen 
age, p. 315). Raby finds his philosophical poems less 
charming than his shorter rhythmus (A history of 
secular Latin poetry, p. 15). Allen quotes the same 
rhythmus (Omnis mundi creatura) that was praised 
by Raby, as evidence that “lyric song,’’ which he 
seems to identify with ‘‘poetry in the modern sense, 
romantic poetry at least,’’ is unknown among the 
products of the twelfth-century humanistic schools 
(Medieval Latin lyrics, p. 233). D. M. Moffat, who 
translated the De planctu naturae, has a particularly 
low opinion of the poetic quality of that work. After 
acknowledging the indebtedness of Chaucer and Jean 
de Meun to Alan, Moffat disposes of his poet in 
summary judgment (The complaint of nature by 
Alain de Lille, Preface [New York, 1908], p. 1): 
“The statement of Langlois that ‘more than five 
thousand verses of the Roman de la Rose are 
translated, imitated, or inspired by the De planctu 
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naturae, the poet converses with Nature 
concerning such imperfections of man as 
sodomy and stirs his interlocutor to a 
truly Platonic outburst against poets by 
asking about their accounts of like igno- 
minious deeds by the gods. The dreamy 
fancies of the poets deserve no credence, 
according to Nature, and philosophy’s 
saner treatment files away and erases by 
means of higher understanding what was 
learned in the child’s cradle of poetic 
teaching. Among the distortions of the 
poets, those concerning love are most of 
all in error.‘ When Alan persists in his 
interest in things poetic and asks concern- 
ing the nature of Cupid, which various 
authors have depicted under the conceal- 
ing envelopment of enigmas (sub integu- 
mentali involucro aenigmatum) without 
leaving us any vestiges of certitude, Na- 
ture reproaches his inattention to her high 
discourse and promises in her prose argu- 
ment to demonstrate the indemonstrable 
and to extricate the inextricable, as she 
puts it, by describing in certain descrip- 
tion or defining in legitimate definition. 
“The artful exposition of her doctrine, the 
theory of the art of love” stated in a 
“chastened loftiness of style” is an artful 
lyric on the nature of love. 

The position of the humanists and the 


naturae’ is excellent authority that this mysterious 
scholar of the Middle Ages, whose very identity is 
unascertained, was of those who beget kings in litera- 
ture, though he himself were none.”’ It would be 
difficult to gainsay Moffat’s judgment on the basis 
of his prosy, though for the most part accurate, 
translation, but even Homer is not a poet in all 
translations. The differences of scholarly judgment 
indicate the need of a reanalysis of the intellectual 
poetry of the Middle Ages on other standards than 
those suggested by the romantic lyric. 
14 De planctu naturae; PL, 210, 451A-452A. 


16 De planctu naturae, sexta quaestio; PL, 210, 
454C-456B. It should be observed that, since the 
purpose of the poem is demonstrative, it will naturally 
seem unpoetic to critics who dislike ‘‘allegorical"’ 
proof and the use of the “‘common-places.’’ Accord- 
ing to Raby (A history of secular Latin poetry in the 
Middle Ages, Il. 20), ‘“‘the ‘descriptio Cupidinis’ 
is a school-exercise."’ 
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moderate skeptics, in the third place, de- 
rives from Plato by way of Cicero and 
the Roman rhetoricians and poets. The 
condemnation which Abailard brought 
against poetry itself is reserved in their 
criticism for the errors of poets, and the 
praise of poetry is reflected in its uses and 
interpretations by philosophers. More- 
over, in this analysis, poetry is not sepa- 
rated, as it is according to Abailard, 
Bernard, and Alan, from the liberal arts, 
but it may be a part of one of the liberal 
arts and a useful tool of theology. 

John of Salisbury, whose urbane verses 
treat problems suggested by the history of 
philosophy and the errors of philosophers, 
wrote that he did not blush to acknowl- 
edge himself an academic skeptic, for he 
was content to doubt concerning things of 
which a wise man cannot be certain.'* But 
this Ciceronian skepticism left him three 
sources of certain knowledge: the senses, 
reason, and faith. He is anxious to safe- 
guard a modicum of culture from the ig- 
norance of the illiterate masses, and he 
has no doubt that reading in the his- 
torians, orators, and mathematicians is 
essential to a liberal education. He can 
therefore repeat from Cicero both the 
condemnation of poets (since they are 
lauded in spite of the darkness they 
spread, the fears they engender, and the 
passions they inflame) and also the praise 
of poetry (since it is essential to education 
and philosophy).'’ John quotes Cicero’s 

16 Polic., Prologus; Webb, I, 17; PL, 199, 388B—C; 
cf. Metal. ii. 20; Webb, p. 106; PL, 199, 882B. Since 
John is given to literal statement rather than to 
allegory, his poetry has fared better at the hands 
of modern critics. Raby admires his Entheticus de 
dogmate philosophorum as a medley of satire, phi- 
losophy, and moral counsel, and he exempts it from 
his favorite condemnation of intellectual poetry as 
school-exercises. Cf. A history of secular Latin poetry, 
II, 91: ‘‘The seriousness and the soundness of his 
outlook are abundantly clear; his poem is no mere 
tour de force or school-exercise. It has preserved its 
freshness because it bears the impress of his keen 
and judicial intelligence, of his grave irony and his 


deep seriousness.”’ 
17 Polic. vii. 9; Webb, IT, 126; PL, 199, 655C—656A. 
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moral defense of poetry, probably from a 
portion of the De re publica which is no 
longer extant: 

He alone who does not fear to be the object 
of contempt makes the poets and the various 
writers of the arts and of history contemptible. 
For they both have the use of virtue and 
afford the material of philosophy; they note 
the vices, to be sure, but do not teach them, 
and they are attractive either because of 
utility or because of pleasure. They make 
their way thus through moral dangers only 
to establish a place for virtue.'® 


This journey through moral dangers to 
the pleasures of philosophy is to be found 
signified allegorically in the adventures of 
Ulysses; and John also repeats, in brief 
summary, Bernard Sylvester’s allegorical 
interpretation of the first six books of the 
Aeneid.'® According to John, Virgil inti- 
mates his philosophic conclusions under 
the cloak of his feigned invention (sub 
involucro fictitii commenti), «nd John 
quotes with approval the opinion of 
those expert in the interpretation of au- 
thors that Virgil makes use of a twofold 
instruction, since he has enfolded the 
secrets of philosophic virtue in the vanity 
of poetic figment.?° 

The art of poetry, according to John of 
Salisbury, is to imitate nature, and poetic 
shares this function with grammar, the 
mother and nurse of the study of poetry. 
To be sure, grammar and rhetoric are not 
primarily natural; they are conventional, 
but nature has some control over them, 
since they imitate nature. He dismisses 
disdainfully the arguments of those who 
hold that poetic is a separate art and 
concludes that it must either be a part of 
grammar or have no place among the 
liberal arts.?! Poetic is essential to philos- 

18 Webb, II, 127; PL, 199, 6560. 

18 Polic. viii. 24; Webb, II, 415-18; PL, 199, 
816C-818B. 


20 Webb, II, 415, 417; PL, 199, 816D-817A, 818A. 
2 Metal.i. 17; Webb, pp. 42-43; PL, 199, 847A—D. 
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ophy, although, as Seneca pointed out, it 
is not sufficient to make a man good; but 
one who aspires to philosophy must lay 
hold of four things: reading, learning, 
meditation, and the practice of good 
works.” John states the relation of poetic 
to the liberal arts and the interrelations of 
the liberal arts in terms of an elaborate 
figure of speech derived from weaving, in 
which grammar and poetic furnish the 
background of the tapestry or brocatel. 
Grammar and poetic, indeed, pour them- 
selves out entirely and occupy the whole sur- 
face of what is expounded. Logic, bearing its 
colors [i.e., figures] of proof to this ground, 
as it is wont to be called, sets off its reasons in 
a blaze of gold; and rhetoric emulates the 
brightness of silver with its places of persua- 
sions and brilliance of style. Mathematics is 
borne on the wheels of its quadrivium and, 
following on the tracks of the others, weaves 
its own colors and charms in manifold ways. 
Physics, having explored the counsels of na- 
ture, brings from its storehouse numerous 
charms of colors. Moreover, that which rises 
above the other parts of philosophy—I mean 
ethics, without which not even the name of 
philosopher subsists—surpasses all the others 
in the grace of ornament that it brings. 
Examine Virgil or Lucan, and you will find 
in them, whatever philosophy you profess, 
adornment for it.?* 
John of Salisbury is one of our chief 
sources of information concerning the 
methods of literary instruction and inter- 
pretation practiced by Bernard of Char- 
tres—‘‘the most perfect Platonist of our 
times,’’ as John calls him—in which the 
identity of poetry and grammar and the 
fundamental contribution of grammar to 
philosophy are both apparent. John was 
convinced, moreover, that the liberal arts 
were all organically interrelated, both 
with each other and with philosophy; and 
the portrait of Gilbert de la Porrée which 


2 Metal. i. 22-23; Webb, pp. 51-53; PL, 199, 
852B-—853C. 
23 Metal. i. 24; Webb, pp. 54-55; PL, 199, 854B-C. 


he draws in the Historia pontificalis, in 
careful balance to Gilbert’s great an- 
tagonist, St. Bernard, is concrete mani- 
festation of the possible contribution of 
poetry and philosophy to theology: 

He used, as the matter required, the aid of 
all disciplines, for he knew that in these 
severally the whole rests upon mutual sup- 
ports. He had connected the disciplines, and 
he made them serve theology, and he re- 
stricted the rules of all within the limits of the 
proper genera. For they are each adapted to 
their proper genera, and they are immediately 
vitiated when they have been transferred to 
another genus. He made clear the properties 
and figures of words even in theology by the 
examples not only of philosophers and orators, 
but also of poets.*4 
Within the interrelation of the arts, 
poetry has his proper place as part of one 
of the liberal arts and as support to 
philosophy and theology. 

One final variant of the interpretation 
of poetry derives from Plato by way of 
mystical theology. Some of the great 
mystics of the twelfth century cultivated 
the liberal arts as one stage in the return 
of the soul from experience of things by 
way of knowledge of itself to God; and in 
their doctrine poetry is subordinate to the 
liberal arts and not wholly essential to 
them, while other great mystics were 
suspicious alike of all secular arts—the 
liberal arts as well as poetry—and they 
expressed their adumbration of the truth 
missed by the liberal arts in poetry com- 
parable in imagery to the poetic state- 
ments of suspicion of poetry. 

Hugh of St. Victor, whose careful dif- 
ferentiation of the arts in the Didascalion 
presupposes the same kind of organic co- 
hesion among them that John of Salisbury 
praised, finds only a secondary place for 
poetry.” There are two kinds of writings, 


24 Historia pontificalis 12, ed. R. L. Poole (Oxford, 
1927), p. 28. 

28 Didascalion: de studio legendi iii. 4, ed. C. H. 
Buttimer (Washington, 1939), pp. 54-55; PL, 176, 
768D-769C. 
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one properly called “arts,’’ such as gram- 
mar, dialectic, and rhetoric, which furnish 
subject matter to philosophy, the other 
only appendages to the arts, which look 
toward philosophy but have some subject 
matter outside philosophy. The latter in- 
clude all the songs of the poets, such as 
tragedies, comedies, satires, heroic and 
lyrical poems, and iambics and certain 
didascalic poems, likewise fables and his- 
tories and even the writings of men usual- 
ly called philosophers now, who were wont 
to extend a brief matter in long involu- 
tions of words and to obscure an easy 
meaning with confused words or even to 
bring together divers things at once as if 
to make a single picture from many colors 
and forms. The distance between the arts 
and the appendages to the arts, Hugh 
characteristically measures by a quota- 
tion from Virgil’s Eclogues, for it is as 
great as that between the willow and the 
olive or the reed and the rose. Sometimes 
the appendages to the arts touch on bits 
torn here and there in disorder from the 
arts; or when they engage in simple narra- 
tion, they may prepare for philosophy. 
One may, however, become perfect in 
reading without the appendages to the 
arts, whereas no perfection whatever can 
be conferred by the appendages without 
the arts. 

Honorius of Autun treats the liberal 
arts in a work entitled On the exile and the 
homeland of the soul, for the exile of man 
is ignorance and the homeland, wisdom, 
to which he returns by a route which leads 
through the liberal arts as through cities. 
The first of these cities is grammar, in 
which there are certain subordinate villae, 
the books of the poets, which are divided 
into four kinds: tragedies, comedies, 
satires, and lyrics.” Tragedies are poems 
which treat of wars, as Lucan; comedies, 


26 De animae ezsilio et patria (alias, De artibus) 2; 
PL, 172, 1243C-D. 
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those which sing nuptials, as Terence; 
satires, those which are concerned with 
reprehensible things, as Persius; lyrics, 
those which give voice to odes, that is, 
praises of gods and hymns to kings, as 
Horace. 

Hildebert of Lavardin, finally, one of 
the great poets of the twelfth century, 
abandons philosophy as well as poetry as 
progressive stages in the return to Scrip- 
ture. In one of his sermons he generalizes 
what he has said about the Virgin to all 
interpretation of Scripture: 


For we have, for the most part, passed 
by the fictions of poets, who are compared to 
croaking frogs. We have sailed over the pallid 
arguments of sophists, who are said to be 
hateful to God. We have bid farewell to the 
pompous opinions of philosophers, who have 
tried, while they were still among us, to raise 
their eyes above the heavens, among whom 
the more learned—I mean the academics— 
have confessed that truth is hidden in a bot- 
tomless well. We have given up magniloquent 
speech to follow veriloquent speech. For we 
sought wisdom, but behold it was not in the 
land of pleasantly speaking or living. We 
heard of it in Ephrata, that is, in a mirror or 
in a watchtower, that is, hidden in an image, 
but behold we found it in the fields of the wood, 
that is, in the manifestation of the New 
Testament and the obscurity of the Old 
Testament.?? 


27 Sermo LX: in festo Assumptionis Beatae Mariae, 
et de laudibus, sermo secundus; PL, 171, 633A-B. 
For the reference to the Sophists cf. Ecclus. 37:23: 
“Qui sophistice loquitur, odibilis est.’’ For the refer- 
ence to ‘‘the land of pleasantly speaking or living’’ 
(suaviter loquentium seu viventium) cf. Job 28:13: 
“Nescit homo pretium eius [i.e., sapientiae], nec 
invenitur in terra suaviter viventium.’’ Cf. Jerome 
Comm. in Job (PL, 26, 701A): “Et ideo suaviter dicti 
sunt vivere illi, qui nullo jugo disciplinae tenentur, 
et effrenes ac praecipites in labem prorumpunt viti- 
orum."’ Hildebert has apparently connected the refer- 
ence to the disciplines in the sense of the liberal arts 
and particularly the arts of speech. The Septuagint 
does not contain an equivalent term but has merely 
ob52 ph eipep & 4yOparas, and Jerome in his trans- 
lation from the Greek (Lib. Iob. Altera versio ex 
Graecis exemplaribus sive ex Originis Hexaplari edi- 
tione; PL, 29, 94B) renders the passage ‘‘nec invenietur 
in hominibus.’’ The interpretation of Ps. 132 (131) :6, 
“Lo, we heard of it in Ephrata: we found it in the 
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The language is close to that which St. 
Bernard and William of St. Thierry em- 
ployed to condemn the intellectual au- 
dacity of Abailard, and the reasons are 


fields of the wood,"’ which had taken a traditional 
form in the twelfth century, composed of elements 
which go back to Jerome and Augustine, is an ex- 
cellent example of the allegorical and etymological 
interpretations. ‘‘Ephrata’’ is a name applied to the 
region of Bethlehem and to the town of Bethlehem 
itself (cf. Gen. 35:16 and 19, 48:7; Ruth 4:11; Mic. 
5:2). Jerome was the source, for medieval writers, 
of both the literal explanation and some of the alle- 
gorical meanings. ‘‘Ephratha, regio Bethleem civi- 
tatis David, in qua natus est Christus. Est autem in 
tribu Juda (licet plerique male aestiment in tribu 
Benjamin), juxta viam ubi sepulta est Rachel quinto 
milliario ab Jerusalem, in eo loco qui a Septuaginta 
vocatur Hippodromus”’ (De situ et nominibus locorum 
Hebraicorum; PL, 23, 939). Cf. Commentaria in 
Jeremiam prophetam vi. 21, PL, 23, 877A-B (this 
passage is repeated by Rhabanus Maurus, PL, 111, 
1035); Commentaria in Abdiam, PL, 25, 1116C; 
Commentaria in Micheam v, PL, 25, 1198B. Among 
the meanings attached to the word by Jerome are 
uberrima, ubertas, furorem videt. ‘“‘Ephratha vero et 
Bethlehem unius urbis vocabulum est, sub interpre- 
tatione consimili: siquidem in frugiferam et in domum 
panis vertitur propter eum panem qui de coelo de- 
scendisse se dicit’’ (Liber Hebraicarum quaestionum 
in Genesim; PL, 23, 1042B). He interprets it uberrima 
(Epistola cviii; PL, 22, 885), ubertas sive pulverulenta 
(Liber de nominibus Hebraicis, PL, 23, 822), frugifera 
sive equidem (furorem?) vides (PL, 23, 872). Augustine, 
however, seems to have been the source of the 
tradition in the Latin Middle Ages in which it is 
interpreted speculum (Enarratio in Psalmum CXXXI; 
PL, 37, 1720). Prosper of Aquitaine makes the 
two parts of the verse signify the mirror of the 
prophets and the lofty but erroneous achievement 
of the Gentiles: ‘‘Ephrata nomen Hebraeum inter- 
pretatur Latine speculum, in quo _ propheticae 
significationis imago precessit. Per speculum enim 
prophetiae, annuntiata haec sedes vel habitatio 
Dei, de qua dicitur, Ecce audivimus eam in Ephrata, 
id est, in eloquiis prophetarum. Invenimus eam in 
campis silvae, hoc est, in altitudine gentium, in 
quibus fuerunt vepres idololatriae, concretiones 
errorum, et silvestres incultarum mentium feritates”’ 
(Ezpositio in Psalmum CXXXI; PL, 51, 379A-B). 
Much the same interpretation is put on the verse 
by Cassiodorus: ‘‘Ephrata lingua Latina significare 
memoratur speculum. Campi vero silrae indicant 
corda gentilium, quae ex peccatis quasi silvestribus 
ac dumosis, mundante Domino, campestri puritate 
patuerunt. Campi siquidem a capacitate et spatio 
diffuso dicti sunt. Facti sunt enim ex hispidis nitidi, 
ex agrestibus mansueti, ex sterilibus fructuosi, ex 
cubilibus daemonum templa Dominantis. Et ideo 
in campis silvae, id est, in gentibus dicit esse com- 
pertum, quod in imagine prophetiae Judaeis fuerat 
repromissum"’ (Ezpositio in Psalterium; PL, 70, 
949A-B). Cf. Christianus Druthmarus, Ezpositio 
in Matthaeum (PL, 106, 1280D); Walafridus Strabus, 
Glossa ordinaria, Genesis 35:16 and Ruth 1:2 (PL, 





not unlike those which Abailard alleged 
to condemn the vain figments of the poets. 
The error of philosophers consists in rais- 
ing their eyes to, or poking their noses 
into, things above the heavens** and in 
submitting faith to the manipulations of 
reason. Abailard had criticized the poets 
because o° the discrepancies between their 
poetry and their faith, but he had held 
that reason and philosophy cannot be con- 
trary to faith. St. Bernard criticized 
Abailard’s dialectic because of the dis- 
crepancies between his philosophy and his 
faith, but in so doing he reproaches Abai- 
lard for trying to see all things face to face 
and for making no use in his philosophy of 
the device, familiar to poets, of seeing 
truth in a mirror and enigma. Bernard’s 
criticism of philosophy and poetry thus 
accomplishes a complete reversal of liter- 
ary criticism and philosophy; for it em- 
ploys in defense of faith both the poetic 
devices of allegorical interpretation, which 
permit Bernard to criticize even the “pro- 
fane novelties of words and senses” which 


113, 162D, 533A—-B); and Rupertus Tutiensis, De 
Trinitate et operibus ejus, xlii, in Genesim lib. ix 
(PL, 167, 548B). Paschasius Radbertus emphasizes 
the interpretation furorem videns, which he reconciles 
with frugifera (Expositio in Matthaeum ii. 2; PL, 
120, 131C—i34B). Petrus Comestor has a plausible 
explanation to bring the three meanings together: 
“Ephrata, id est furorem vidit, id est experimento 
iram Dei cognovit. Vel interpretatur speculum, 
quia plaga ejus omnibus est posita in exemplum; 
sed tunc primo propter incredibilem ubertatem sibi 
{cibi?] reditam cepit vocari Bethlehem, quod est 
domus panis"’ (Historia scholastica, historia libri Ruth; 
PL, 198, 1293C). 


28 Hildebert describes philosophers in general with 
the characterization, ‘“‘qui dum adhuc essent apud 
nos, conati sunt attollere oculos super coelos’’; 
St. Bernard turns the same conception into an attack 
on Abailard in his letter to Innocent II: ‘‘Qui dum 
omnium quae sunt in coelo sursum, et quae in terra 
deorsum, nihil, praeter solum Nescio, nescire digna- 
tur; ponit in coelum os suum, et scrutatur alta Dei, 
rediensque ad nos refert verba ineffabilia, quae non 
licet homini loqui: et dum paratus est de omnibus 
reddere rationem, etiam quae supra rationem, et 
contra rationem praesumit, et contra fidem"’ (Contra 
quaedam capitula errorum Abaelardi, Epistola CXC 
seu Tractatus ad Innocentium II Pontificem 1; PL, 
182, 1055A). 
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Abailard introduced into his theological 
works, and also the philosophic argu- 
ments concerning self-knowledge and 
love, which echo the words of Socrates 
and prepare the matter, in prose and 
verse, of immortal poetry.” 


29Cf. Epistola CXCII ad Magistrum Guidonem 

de Castello; PL, 182, 358C—D): ‘‘Magister Petrus in 
libris suis profanas vocum novitates inducit et sen- 
suum: disputans de fide contra fidem, verbis legis 
legem impugnat. Nihil videt per speculum et in 
aenigmate; sed facie ad faciem omnia intuetur, 
ambulans in magnis et mirabilis super se. Melius illi 
erat, si juxta titulum libri sui, se ipsum cognosceret, 
nec agrederetur mensuram suam sed saperet ad 
sobrietatem.’’ Tne last reproach refers to the title 
of Abailard’s moral treatise, Scito teipsum. Abailard, 
on the other hand, accuses St. Bernard of intro- 
ducing novelties, without authority and contrary to 
custom, into ecclesiastical matters, such as prayers, 
ritual, and the singing of hymns (cf. Epistola X ad 
Bernardum  Claraevallensem abbatem [PL, 178, 
339]): “Si haec vestra novitas aut singularitas 
ab antiquitate recedat aliorum, quam rationi pluri- 
mum et tenori regulae creditis concordare: nec 
curatis quantacunque admiratione super hoc alii 
moveantur, ac murmurent, dummodo vestrae, quam 
putatis, rationi pareatis. Quorum ut pauca com- 
memorem, pace vestra, hymnos solitos respuistis, 
et quosdam apud nos inauditos, et fere omnibus 
Ecclesiis incognitos, ac minus sufficientes, intro- 
duxistis. Unde et per totum annum in vigiliis tam 
feriarum quam festivitatum uno hymno et eodem 
contenti estis, cum Ecclesia pro diversitate feriarum 
vel festivitatum diversis utatur hymnis, sicut et 
psalmis, vel caeteris, quae his pertinere noscuntur: 
quod et manifesta ratio exigit. Unde et qui vos die 
Natalis, seu Paschae, vel Pentecostes, et caeteris 
solemnitatibus hymnum semper eumdem decantare 
audiunt, scilicet, Aeterne rerum conditor, summo 
stupore attoniti suspenduntur; nec tam admira- 
tione quam derisione moventur.’’ Despite his differ- 
ences from Bernard's interpretation of its signifi- 
cance for philosophy, Abailard recognized the sub- 
ordination of eloquence and philosophy to the 
wisdom of Christ (cf. Hymnus LXV, Ad laudes et ad 
vesperas [PL, 178, 1805]): 

“Stulta seculi, mundi infima 

Christus eligens sapientia 

Quaeque conterit et sublimia. 


Nil urbanitas his rhetoricae, 
Nil verbositas [valet] logicae, 
Sed simplicitas fidei sacrae. 


Eloquentia cessit Tulii, 
‘Tace’ dictum est Aristoteli; 
Leges proferunt mundo rustici. 


Perpes gloria.”’ 


For the discussion of the conceptions of love de- 
veloped by Abailard and St. Bernard and their pos- 
sible influences on the ‘“‘courtly love’’ of poetic tra- 
dition, cf. E. Gilson, La Théologie mystique de Saint 
Bernard (Paris, 1934), pp. 183-89 and 193-215. 
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All four of these conceptions of poetry, 
despite the oppositions among them, 
echo the judgment of Plato by which 
poets are condemned because philosophers 
are engaged on a more truly poetic enter- 
prise. In the thirteenth century, poetry is 
no longer so close to philosophy or so 
dangerous a rival to it. Even after the 
translation of Aristotle’s works, the influ- 
ence of Platonism continued strong, par- 
ticularly in the form in which the arts and 
philosophy serve as subordinate and pre- 
paratory stages to theology. Thus, for 
St. Bonaventura, poetry seems to have 
become one of the mechanical arts. There 
are four lights by which the mind is il- 
luminated: the exterior light of the me- 
chanical arts, the inferior light of sensitive 
knowledge, the interior light of philo- 
sophic knowledge, and the superior light 
of grace and the Sacred Scriptures. The 
mechanical arts are concerned with the 
production of artificial things, which are 
classified, following the distinction made 
by Horace in the Ars poetica, as the useful 
and the delightful. Only one of the seven 
mechanical arts, the theater, is concerned 
with the delightful,*® and under the 
theater Bonaventura includes all arts of 
play, whether of songs, instruments, fig- 
ments, or gesticulations of the body. 
Grammar, logic, and rhetoric fall under 
the rational arts of philosophic knowledge, 
concerned, respectively, with apprehen- 
sive, judicative, and motive reason, and 
rhetoric therefore finds its function in 
moving to love or hate by means of ornate 

words. The treatment of the mechanical 
arts consists of three parts, which take ac- 
count of the art of the artificer, the qual- 
ity of his effect, and the utility of his 
product or fruit; and Bonaventura con- 
cludes from such considerations that the 
illumination of the mechanical art is on 


3° De reductione artium ad theologiam 1-2 (S. Bona- 
venturae opera omnia, V [Quaracchi, 1891], 319-20). 
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the way to the illumination of Sacred 
Scripture and that nothing in it is not 
pertinent to true wisdom.*! The influence 
of Aristotle, on the other hand, had led in 
the thirteenth century to the establish- 
ment of a philosophy independent of 
theology in method and subject matter, 
and that philosophy likewise is not in op- 
position to poetry. Thomas Aquinas, thus, 
treats poetic not as the science of a prod- 
uct or process of production but as a 
subdivision of logic. Logic or rational sci- 
ence consists of eight parts, six of which 
correspond to the matter treated in the 
six books of Aristotle’s Organon, to which 
rhetoric and poetic are added. Besides the 
parts of logic which treat of the certitudes 
of science and which are called Judicative, 
there are three parts which treat of the 
processes of discovery, often short of certi- 
tude, and which are called Inventive. 
Poetic is one of these. Dialectic treats of 
the process of discovery when it leads to 
conviction or opinion (fides vel opinio); 
rhetoric treats of it when it leads only to a 
kind of suspicion without total exclusion 
of the contrary possibility; poetic treats 
of it when estimation leads to one of the 
two parts of a contradiction only because 
of the manner of representation, as a man 
may be led to hold a certain food in 
abomination because it is represented to 
him under the likeness of something 
abominable. The specific function of the 
poet is to induce to virtue by fitting rep- 
resentation.*” 

What philosophers say about poetry 
might have little bearing on the nature of 
poetry or of philosophy, if the grounds 
and consequences of their judgments were 
not clearly apparent in both. The repeti- 
tions in the twelfth century of Plato’s 


31 De reductione, 11-15 (Opera omnia, V, 322-23). 


32 Jn libros Posteriorum Analyticorum expositio i. 
Lectio 1 (Opera omnia, I [Rome, 1882], 138-40) 


moral criticisms of the poets, adapted to 
Christian theology and expressed with un- 
diminished poetic force, suggest to the 
critic and the scholar several lines of in- 
quiry in which the historical relations be- 
tween poetry and philosophy may serve 
to elucidate some of the qualities and 
problems of poetry. 

The approximation and rivalry of 
poetry and philosophy—one of the great 
commonplaces of Platonism which was, 
in its next recurrence during the Renais- 
sance of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, to yield the victory to the poets— 
throws some light, in the first place, on the 
subject matters appropriate to poetry and 
philosophy. The twelfth century was a 
period in which poets and philosophers 
were engaged on the same themes, and 
the poetic expression of philosophy as well 
as the philosophic criticisms of poetry re- 
flect the basic theological problem of the 
relation of reason and faith. This problem 
recurs in the great development of the 
liberal arts worked by philosophers like 
Bernard of Chartres, Thierry of Chartres, 
Abailard, Hugh of St. Victor, and John of 
Salisbury. But the liberal arts also fur- 
nished subject matter for poetry as vari- 
ous as the Fons philosophiae of Godefroy 
of St. Victor (in which the seven liberal 
arts are derived as streams from a single 
source, theology) and the numerous poems 
of Alan of Lille: the De planctu naturae, in 
which the arts of the trivium are con- 
sidered in relation to the schools of Venus; 
the Anticlaudianus, in which the liberal 
arts construct a chariot for Prudence; and 
the mystic rhythmus, On the Incarnation of 
Christ, in which the seven liberal arts are 
applied to the Word of God. The methods 
of the liberal arts underlie the great cos- 
mological speculations in which philoso- 
phers like Thierry of Chartres, Adelard of 
Bath, and William of Conches followed 
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pagan inspirations related only occasion- 
ally to the account of Genesis. The same 
cosmological materials serve as subject 
matter for the poems of Bernard Sylves- 
ter and Alan of Lille, while enthusiasm 
concerning the creation of the world and 
of man is tempered by the recurrent 
theme De contemptu mundi in poets and 
philosophers like Bernard of Morlas, John 
of Salisbury, Hildebert of Lavardin, Alan 
of Lille, and St. Bernard. The same lib- 
eral arts are employed in the moral specu- 
lations to which twelfth-century philoso- 
phers returned, after the model of Soc- 
rates: the studies of passions and motives 
which Abailard develops in his ethical 
treatise Scito teipsum recur as poignant 
poetic subjects in his hymns and planctus; 
and Hildebert of Lavardin can turn from 
the collection of excerpts from moral 
philosophers, which constitute his Moralis 
philosophia de honesto et utili, to the vigor- 
ous verses in his Libellus de quatuor virtu- 
tibus vitae honestae. 

The Platonic influence in the twelfth 
century, manifested in cosmological specu- 
lations inspired by the Timaeus and in 
Socratic inquiries into morals and meth- 
od, runs through diversities which may be 
recapitulated in the interpretation of the 
Socratic dictum, ‘‘Know thyself.’’ The 
concreteness of imaginative invocation 
and the richness of emotional antithesis 
developed in the interpretation of that 
dictum illustrate the use of philosophic 
issues by which they are made poetry, 
while the theoretic scope and opposition 
of the positions to which it was attached 
make it subject to numerous moral, cos- 
mological, and mystic implications. Peter 
Abailard entitled his treatise on morals, 
Know thyself; and for him self-knowledge 
is found in the specific analysis of actions, 
intentions, and sins, which constitute the 
abstract arguments of his ethics and are 
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reflected in the concrete emotions of his 
lyrics and which lead, in turn, to his 
moral condemnation of poetry. Bernard 
Sylvester justified his allegorical inter- 
pretation of Virgil on the ground that it 
would assist man to know himself; and 
for him self-knowledge is attained through 
the analogies of literature, in which the 
career of a hero signifies the ages of man, 
and of nature, in which man is microcosm 
and the universe megacosm. ‘Know thy- 
self” is the recurrent injunction of the 
mystics, of St. Bernard, William of St. 
Thierry, and Richard of St. Victor, for 
whom perfect self-knowledge was never 
attained by the philosophers, since man 
is the image of God, whom philosophers 
ignored. All these themes and issues are 
reflected finally in the philosophic analy- 
sis and poetic development of the concept 
of love, which is pervasively Platonic and 
persistently poetic, for it is the object of 
philosophical disputation and the source 
of poetry from the dialectical analyses 
and love songs of Abailard to the mystical 
developments of St. Bernard and William 
of St. Thierry and of Victorine and 
Cistercian poets. 

The continuity of the subject matter 
of poetry and philosophy suggests a sec- 
ond inquiry into the methods and forms, 
which makes possible the transition from 
the interpretation of nature, art, and 
philosophy to the constructions of poetry 
and the demonstrations of philosophy. 
The common method is rhetoric, which as- 
sumes many forms and uses in the twelfth 
century. Abailard borrowed a method for 
philosophy from the procedures of canon 
law and laid the foundations of theological 
inquiry by assembling opposed authori- 
ties whose contradictions could be re- 
solved by rhetorical devices, such as con- 
sideration of the circumstances under 
which the antithetical statements had 
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been made; he was convinced, further- 
more, that the intention of all divine 
Scripture is to teach and move in the 
manner of a rhetorical speech.** Matthew 
of Vendéme, in one of the earliest of the 
medieval treatises on the art of poetry, 
includes an analysis of poetry in a con- 
versation between Philosophy and her 
four companions: Tragedy, Satire, Com- 
edy, and Elegy. Elegy teaches Philos- 
ophy that the charm of poetry consists 
in three things: the content of the thought 
(venustas interioris sententiae), the form 
of the words (superficialis ornatus ver- 
borum), and the quality or rhetorical color 
of the expression (modus dicendi or dicendi 
color) ;34 and the discussion of the ‘“con- 
tent of thought” consists in examining 
the verbal means of treating as subject 
matter of poetry such distinctions of char- 
acter and emotion as might enter in their 
moral aspect into the philosophic discus- 
sions of virtue. Conrad of Hirschau, in 
one of the earliest histories of literature, 
the Dialogus super auctores, says that the 
treatment of ancient writers should con- 
sist of seven parts: author, title of work, 
quality of the poem, intention of the 
writer, order, number of books, and ex- 
planation, specifying that explanation is 
fourfold, with respect to letter, meaning, 
allegory, and morality. The explanation 
of modern writers, however, requires only 
four parts: the matter of the work, the 
intention of the writer, the final cause or 
fruit derived from reading the work, and 
the part of philosophy under which what 
is written falls; and the parts of philos- 
ophy are logic, physics, and ethics, the 
liberal arts being distributed under logic 


83 Cf. Sic et non, Prologus; PL, 178, 1339-49; and 
Commentaria super S. Pauli Epistolam ad Romanos, 
Prologus; PL, 178, 784. 

34 Ars versificatoria ii. 4—11; iii. 1-2, ed. E. Faral, 
Les Arts poétiques du XII® et du XIII® siécle (Paris, 
1924), pp. 152-54, 167-68. 





(the trivium) and physics (the quadriv- 
ium).*® 

The method of resolving differences in 
canon law, of posing theological and 
philosophical problems, and of interpret- 
ing poetry, finally, does not differ radical- 
ly from the method expounded in the 
early treatises on the art of preaching; for 
Guibert of Nogent devotes himself to 
justifying the differentiation of the his- 
torical, allegorical, tropological, and ana- 
gogic modes of interpretation,*® while 
Alan of Lille devotes himself to the con- 
sideration of the nature and _ subject 
matter of sermons, the quality of preach- 
ers, and the kinds of audiences; and he dif- 
ferentiates preaching from poetic com- 
position by the fact that the preacher has 
no need for scurrilous or puerile words or 
melodies of rhythms and consonances of 
meters, such as might be suited to the- 
atrical or mimic predication.*” In the art 
of preaching, subject matter is found and 
examined in the nature and origin of the 


% Conradi Hirsaugiensis Dialogus super auctores 
sive Didascalon, ed. G. Schepss (Wiirzburg, 1889), 
pp. 27-28, 74-84. Dante follows a similar conception 
of criticism in the sixfold division which he makes of 
his introduction to the Paradiso in his letter to 
Can Grande della Scala (Epistola x. 7): ‘“‘Sex igitur 
sunt, quae in principio cujusque doctrinalis Operis 
inquirenda sunt, videlicet Subjectum, Agens, Forma, 
Finis, libri Titulus, et Genus philosophiae.’’ The kind 
of philosophy under which the Divine comedy falls 
is ethics; cf. ibid. 16: ‘‘Genus vero philosophiae, 
sub quo hic in Toto et Parte proceditur, est morale 
Negotium, sive Ethica, qui non ad speculandum, 
sed ad opus inceptum est Totum. Nam, etsi in aliquo 
loco vel passu pertractatur ad modum speculativi 
negotii, hoc non est gratia speculativi negotii, sed 
gratia operis; quia, ut ait Philosophus in secundo 
Metaphysicorum, ‘ad aliquid et tunc speculantur 
practici aliquando.’ ’’ 


36 Liber quo ordine sermo fierit debeat; PL, 156, 
22-32, and esp. 25-26. 


37 Summa de arte praedicatoria 1 and 39; PL, 210, 
111-12, and 184. Chap. 39 states the threefold di- 
vision of the treatise which reduces the fivefold 
scheme announced in the Praefatio along lines remi- 
niscent of Aristotle and Cicero: ‘‘ Dicto, quorum debe- 
at esse praedicatio, et quales esse oporteant praedica- 
tores, restat ostendere, quibus proponenda sit 
praedicatio.”’ 
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virtues and vices, in the contempt of 
world and of self, and in the kinds of men 
and the means by which they are moved; 
and the fourfold method of reading is ap- 
plied by the writers of the twelfth cen- 
tury to the interpretation of nature, 
which is an image of God, as well as of 
poetry and Scripture. Rhetoric is the con- 
necting link not only among such diver- 
gent matters but also between Platonism 
and the increasing knowledge of the 
Aristotelian logic. The Aristotelian logic 
and the Platonic dialectic are at cross- 
purposes, but the Aristotelian and Pla- 
tonic conceptions of rhetoric are homo- 
geneous; for, according to Aristotle, rheto- 
ric is characterized by its figurative lan- 
guage, while logic requires univocal terms 
and dialectic distinguishes among defini- 
tions, and, according to Plato, rhetoric, 
unless it is identified with dialectic, is im- 
perfect dialectic based on _ insufficient 
knowledge of subject matter and ex- 
pressed in language uncorrelated with 
fact. In the mystic theology, in which 
matters of faith are beyond the scope of 
reason and all things and all words have 
allegorical and mystical significances, the 
method which joins poetry to philosophy 
and Plato to Aristotle passes beyond all 
such matters to serve as surrogate for all 
techniques of inquiry or literal statement. 
Questions of matter and form, how- 
ever, suggest the third and basic question 
of poetic value. The philosophers of the 
twelfth century speculate about and write 
a kind of poetry whose subject matter— 
apart from love lyrics, drinking songs, 
and a few satires—has seemed by later 
standards unpoetic. Their poetry often 
employs allegorical devices of exposition 
and, whatever the style, is designed to be 
read according to an allegorical interpre- 
tation, whereas the modern reader, even 
when he can recognize allegorical mean- 
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ings, seldom employs them as a means of 
discerning and appreciating poetic values. 
The poetry of the Middle Ages, like all 
great poetry, can be appreciated by other 
critical standards than those according to 
which it was conceived. Yet the poetic 
qualities on which the different interpre- 
tations fix seem to be the same, despite 
the differences of meaning attached to 
them. Modern readers find 2 literal trait 
of character or emotion or a concrete epi- 
sode among unnoticed allegorical, moral, 
and anagogic significances, and they savor 
vague didactic allusions without feeling 
a temptation to determine what part of 
philosophy the poem falls under. What 
they find in medieval poetry is the in- 
genious and colored language, the con- 
crete confrontation of emotion and inten- 
tion which is the outer surface of the 
Socratic self-knowledge, the passionate 
moral aspiration, the partially under- 
stood didactic intention, and the gran- 
diose mystic definition of the relation of 
man and God. The transformations of 
value and the continuities which make 
possible the discovery of values in related 
or identical qualities by different modes 
of analysis and criticism serve to isolate 
some of the basic problems of esthetics. 

They are problems which are under- 
scored for us by the poetry and philosophy 

of the twelfth century; for, although 

poetry is unrelated to philosophy in either 

method or matter today, it has again re- 

turned to themes similar to those of 

medieval poetry and to echoes of philo- 

sophical and theological discussion which 

recall that man is in a grave predicament, 

that the church or its apostle is a hippo- 

potamus, and that God is mysterious. A 

language which echoes folklore and re- 

ligion has been constructed for poetry; 
subject matter is found in the motives and 
confusion of man set forth in simple un- 
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resolved oppositions; moral problems are 
made poetic by obscuring suggestions of 
resolution; and poetry may be didactic 
if its lessons are vague, or metaphysical 
if it is without commitment to a philos- 
ophy, or religious if religion furnishes a 
restraint to sentiment in the construction 
of figures. Philosophers and poets in the 
twelfth century were engaged on a single 
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set of problems; poets in the twentieth 
century convey a sense of treating philo- 
sophic problems more adequately than 
philosophers are able to, but their phi- 
losophy has become little more than a play 
with the colors of language which me- 
dieval poets employed to express a philos- 
ophy. 
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UMEROUS critics during the last 
| \ twenty-five years have noticed 
relationships between the work of 
Wallace Stevens and French poetry, par- 
ticularly that of les symbolistes. Mr. Allen 
Tate, for example, wrote of Stevens in a 
survey of “American poetry since 1920,” 
in the Bookman (January, 1929): “He is 
undoubtedly the most finished poet of the 
age, and he is the only American poet who 
has been intelligently affected by the 
Parnassians and the Symbolists.” Yet 
the nature, extent, and significance of his 
relation to those schools have not been 
investigated systematically or precisely. 
Stevens has been compared with, or 
said to have been influenced by, Gautier, 
Baudelaire, Verlaine, Mallarmé, Rim- 
baud, and Valéry; but a variety of resem- 
blances between his writing and Jules 
Laforgue’s have attracted most attention. 
Among 195 critical articles on Stevens, I 
have found 8 references to Laforgue. One 
of them occurs in the principal contribu- 
tion to comparative literature touching 
recent American poetry, L’Influence du 
symbolisme francais sur la poésie améri- 
caine, by René Taupin (Paris, 1929). 
M. Taupin’s main thesis, that Pound, 
Eliot, and the Imagists learned certain 
attitudes and procedures from the Sym- 
bolists and, in turn, taught them to other 
American writers, is persuasively argued. 
We shall have occasion to recall these ob- 
servations: 
... tandis que Marianne Moore recherche les 
rapports du réel au réel, [Stevens] cherche les 
correspondances sentimentales ou spirituelles 
dans une réalité impalpable ... . 
On sent bien 14 le style cher 4 l’école sym- 





{MopeRN PaitoLtocy, May, 1946] 
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boliste: le déchiffrement des prolongements et 
des échos d’une émotion dans une forme extré- 
mement délicate plaisait 4 de nombreux poétes 
de cette école. 

... Il est symboliste par son art de l’évoca- 
tion, sa recherche des cozrespondances, Ges 
mots qui font image et des mots qui font écho.! 


But, in general, Taupin’s treatment of 
Stevens is disappointing because to the 
hazard of attempting his own interpreta- 
tion of the poems he preferred the risk of 
adopting the evaluations of certain Ameri- 
can critics of the twenties. Thus his com- 
parison of Stevens’ “dandyism”’ with that 
of Baudelaire is taken from Gorham B. 
Munson’s essay in the Dial of November, 
1925; and the statement, “‘... il est aussi 
parent de Laforgue 4 qui on |’a comparé 
pour son ironie nonchalante, le ton ‘pier- 
rot’ de ses poémes,” adds nothing to the 
article on Stevens in Men seen: twenty-four 
modern authors, by Paul Rosenfeld (New 
York, 1925). 

Meanwhile, during all the discussion of 
Stevens’ possible tutelage under Lafor- 
gue, there have been but four intimations 
of a more important connection between 
him and symbolism through Mallarmé. 
As long ago as May, 1920, John Gould 
Fletcher, introducing ‘Some contempo- 
rary American poets” to English readers 
of the Chapbook (London), wrote of 
Stevens: “His work recalls Mallarmé or 
Villiers de l’ Isle Adam, and in some time- 
less, ageless drama like Axél or Hérodiade 
he might be most at home.” Reviewing 
Parts of a world in the autumn, 1942, issue 
of Accent, Horace Gregory remarked: 
““Possibly Mr. Stevens’ readings in French 
poetry of the mid- and latter half of the 


1 Pp. 276-77 and passim. 
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nineteenth century have contributed to 
the fin de siécle shading of his metrical 
nuances, and one can see how aptly many 
of his images fall within the period that 
embraced Laforgue as well as Mallarmé; 
but, if so, I believe the mere literary in- 
fluence to be a matter of secondary im- 
portance.” And there is this in Yvor Win- 
ters’ essay, “Wallace Stevens, or the 
hedonist’s progress,” in The anatomy of 
nonsense (Norfolk, Conn., 1943): ‘“Mal- 
larmé and his coadjutors seem to have 
played a part in the career of the young 
Stevens similar to that of Gray and Col- 
lins in the work of the young Bryant” 
(p. 115). Winters suggests a relationship 
between “the elusive fluctuation of per- 
ception in Mallarmé and Verlaine” and 
“the extraordinary subtlety with which 
Stevens perceives the impingement of 
Death, as well as other matters, in Sunday 
Morning”’ (p. 117). 

The most serious effort to relate 
Stevens to Mallarmé, however, was made 
by Morton Dauwen Zabel in his contri- 
bution to the “Wallace Stevens number” 
of the Harvard advocate, December, 1940. 
Its principal thought may be abridged to 
this: Among modern poets of marked orig- 
inality in creating images, there are two 
predominant orders of imagery, defined 
by the works of Mallarmé and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, respectively. ‘Mal- 
larmé’s is the imagery of intellection. 
Hopkins’ is the imagery of experience.” 
Stevens has synthesized them better than 
most other contemporaries. ‘His images 
have succeeded in balancing the intellec- 
tual and realistic implications of meta- 
re ’”’ That seems to me less appo- 
site than other things Zabel has written 
about Stevens, as, for instance, his acute, 
spirited review of the second edition of 
Harmonium, in Poetry: a magazine of 
verse, December, 1931—of which part of 
his essay in the Advocate is a modified rep- 
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etition. More particularly, the description 
of Mallagtné’s imagery as that “of intel- 
lection” ‘is difficult to reconcile with Al- 
bert Thibaudet’s characterization of Mal- 
larmé as a nonintellectual. ‘Mallarmé est 
un poéte francais, avec le degré de spon- 
tanéité, d’ignorance originale qu’implique 
une nature de poéte,” Thibaudet states 
at the outset of his book, La Poésie de 
Stéphane Mallarmé (Paris, n.d.): 


On a fort exagéré sa culture livresque. Celui 
qui a le plus écrit 4 son sujet, M. Mauclair, fait 
de lui un penseur qui subit directement |’in- 
fluence des métaphysiciens allemands, Fichte, 
Schelling, Hegel, ce dernier surtout. II ne les 
avait jamais lus.? 


True, Mallarmé himself enjoyed repre- 
senting his poetry asa labor of erudition; 
yet 

aptitude lui manquait aux longues suites de 
raisonnements. Sa pensée par analogie reléve 
de l’esprit de finesse, non de l’esprit de géomé- 
trie. De li sa logique particuliére. Il a pensé 
avec des images plus qu’avec des idées, avec 
des mots plus qu’avec des phrases. II fut le 
maitre—et la victime—du discontinu.* 


Stimulating though they be, Fletcher’s 
and Gregory’s, Winters’ and Zabel’s, ob- 
servations scarcely indicate the impor- 
tance of the relationship between the two 
poets; and the rest of this essay will first 
demonstrate seven specific parallels and 
seven more general likenesses between 
Stevens’ writing and Mallarmé’s, and 
then examine such evidence as can be 
found that the resemblances, or some of 
them, are due to derivation. The purpose 
will be to enhance and clarify our knowl- 
edge of the development of Stevens’ style. 
Everyone who knows it acknowledges 
that style as one of the most original in 
contemporary writing; and any account of 
its evolution which implied that it was 


2P. 9. 
+P. 10. 
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formed by imitation would be rejected 
forthwith by those qualified to judge. Yet 
every literary style, however distinctly in- 
dividual, has its natural history; it is 
affected by the conditions, including the 
current literary influences, amid which it 
matures. If a given style is really original, 
to show what one of those influences was 
and exactly how it acted on the writer can- 
not belittle the individuality of his work 
but will rather enrich our pleasure in it by 
enlarging the context of which we are 
aware while we read. 


Il 


Were there nothing else to suggest this 
study, the similarity of the sonnet, 
“Quand l’ombre menaga ... ,”’ to the lyric, 
“Of heaven considered as a tomb,”’ would 
suffice to prompt investigation. Compare 
Mallarmé’s metaphor, “plafonds funé- 
bres” for the shades of night, with Stevens’ 
opening figure, 

What word have you, interpreters, of men 

Who in the tomb of heaven walk by night? 


Mallarmé wrote his sonnet as an atheist, 
though an idealist. Stevens is far from 
atheistical, though the distinction be- 
tween God and the idea-of-God, God as a 
real being and God as imagined, which he 
has made repeatedly in his later writings, 
is searcely orthodox Christianity: for 
some years he has written of the problem 
of faith as an idealistic heretic, usually 
reverent, conscious of the want of grace, 
yet doubtful of the efficacy of the tradi- 
tional myths. So the two poems resemble 
each other as expressions of somewhat 
similar attitudes toward immortality in 
imagery of the visible firmament figuring 
the infinite. 

“Las de lamer repos...” pictures a 
“Chinois au coeur limpide et fin,” paint- 
ing flower designs on fragile porcelain, and 
a middle-aged poet emulating him by 
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painting a pristine landscape in such a 
manner that 

Une ligne d’azur mince et pale serait 

Un lace, parmi le ciel de porcelaine nue. 
Stevens has two images so like this that 
the burden of proof would seem to fall on 
anyone who would deny their derivation 
rather than on a reader who assumed that 
the later author had picked something up 
from the earlier. The first is in ‘‘Le Mo- 
nocle de mon oncle: VI’: 
If men at forty will be painting lakes 
The ephemeral blues must merge for them in 

one, 

The basic slate, the universal hue. 


The second occurs in “The comedian as 
the letter C: IV”: 


The natives of the rain are rainy men. 
Although they paint effulgent, azure lakes, 
And April hillsides wooded white and pink, 
Their azure has a cloudy edge, their white 
And pink, the water bright that dogwood bears. 


Likewise, the similarity between the 
paradox that concludes “Sainte”—“Musi- 
cienne du silence’—and a paradox in 
“Peter Quince at the clavier’—‘‘Music is 
feeling, then, not sound’’—is too definite 
to be ignored. If Stevens had ever read 
“Sainte,” his aesthete’s sensibility would 
have been stirred by its imagery of music, 
literature, and the plastic arts combined. 
Commenting on the poem, in the volume 
of Roger Fry’s translations of Mallarmé 
({New York, 1937], pp. 130-31), Charles 
Mauron says that the Saint “‘seems to cor- 
respond, in Mallarmé’s thought, with the 
image of an ideal poetry, not human or 
capable of being realised, but... . celes- 
tial.” If that theory is right, “Sainte” ex- 
presses such an idealistic conception of 
pure poetry as is implicit in several early 
pieces by Stevens. 

The resemblance between “ton corps, 6 
béte,” in “Angoisse,”’ and ‘‘my body, the 
old animal,” in “From the misery of Don 
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Joost,” is close, though superficial. 
Stevens’ animal represents “‘breeding and 
death, .... / The senses and feeling,” with 
no pejorative implications. Mallarmé’s 
“‘béte” is woman in a sensual, and presum- 
ably wicked, aspect. 

Images of women’s feet lying cold in 
bed are so rare in poetry that two of them 
inevitably invite comparison. ‘Don du 
poéme”’ is addressed to Mallarmé’s wife, 
sleeping with their child while he writes 
until dawn: 

O la berceuse, avec ta fille et l’innocence 
De vos pieds froids, accueille une horrible nais- 
sance. 
“The emperor of ice-cream” presents a 
Mantegna-like death scene: 
. ... Spread it so as to cover her face. 
If her horny feet protrude, they come 
To show how cold she is, and dumb. 


Again, there are “‘Du sol et de la nue”’ 
in ‘‘Le Tombeau d’Edgar Poe” and “his 
soil is man’s intelligence’ in “The co- 
median as the letter C: IV.” “Sol” and 
“soil” are identical as synecdoches, nam- 
ing concrete parts of the environment in- 
stead of the abstract idea of the whole of 
it. 

Finally, the apostrophe in “Soupir’’: 
Mon Ame vers ton front oi réve, 6 calme sceur, 


can scar¢ely fail to attract the attention 
of a reader familiar with Stevens’ invo- 
cation: 


TO THE ONE OF FICTIVE MUSIC 
Sister and mother and diviner love, 
And of the sisterhood of the living dead 
Most near, most clear, and of the clearest 

bloom, 

And of the fragrant mothers the most 

dear 

And queen..... 


In content the two figures are completely 
different: the woman in “Soupir” is a 
sweetheart; “the One of fictive music’”’ is 
the muse of poetry. Yet the student of 
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Stevens is sure to be impressed by a simi- 
larity because that apostrophe is so unlike 
anything else in Harmonium. The poem in 
which it appears can be identified as a 
beginning of Stevens’ elevated or noble 
style as distinguished from the scherzo 
character of many of his short composi- 
tions; and both the tone of the poem as a 
whole and the personification are carried 
over to “The idea of order at Key West,” 
in Ideas of order. 

So there are seven textual parallels be- 
tween Stevens’ work and that of Mal- 
larmé. Suggestive though some of them 
are, they do not of themselves establish a 
direct connection between the two writers: 
after all, they aggregate but a few lines 
out of the total @uvres of two of the most 
original poets of their respective periods. 
But when the time comes to consider the 
question of actual derivation, it will be 
important to remember that all the poems 
by Stevens involved in our comparisons 
thus far were written between the early 
part of 1915 and September, 1923. 


Iil 


No one can read much in the two poets 
without recognizing that their most per- 
vasive common attribute is a strain of 
color symbolism; and this fact is the 
more arresting, inasmuch as the function- 
al use of color imagery is a distinctive 
trait of the method and style of each of 
them. 

Mallarmé’s principal color symbol is 
white, representing sterility and death, or 
sometimes his own inability to live or act, 
or again, as Mauron puts it, “a curious 
mode of perfection, the class of unrealised 
possibilities, and the place where all is 
dissolved.” ‘The dramatic struggle of 
Mallarmé’s life was to have worked 
against the ‘whiteness’ which, at heart, he 
preferred to the poem.’’¢ 


4 Pp. 178-79. 
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Almost as prevalent as the whiteness 
is the strain of symbolic azure or blue in 
Mallarmé’s writings. Mauron says that 
Fry, in certain notes to his translations, 
held that azur always for Mallarmé signi- 
fies the life of instinct. I doubt that that 
theory can be proved generally. In fact, 
“Hérodiade” is the only poem for which 
one is compelled to adopt it unequivocal- 
ly. These lines are from one of Herodias’ 
later speeches to her nurse. 

... Selon qui, des calices 
De mes robes, aréme aux farouches délices, 
Sortirait le frisson blanc de ma nudité, 
Prophétise que si le tiéde azur d’été, 
Vers lui nativement la femme se dévoile, 
Me voit dans ma pudeur grelottante d’étoile, 
Je meurs! 


There azur is a metonym for “‘sky.”’ But 
the sky may be considered to be associ- 
ated symbolically with “the life of in- 
stinct.”” Certainly, Herodias’ thought 
throughout the scene is that she would die 
if she abandoned herself, or were sub- 
jected, to sensual experience; and the feel- 
ing of the lines is undeniably deeper if one 
takes them to mean “.... prophesy that 
if I should expose my beauty to the fires 
of passion... .” than if one thinks of her 
as merely taking a sun-bath. Furthermore, 
azur is antithetical to blanc in the preced- 
ing line, which connotes the intact chas- 
tity, as well as the unblemished beauty, of 
her body. 

The symbolic tenor of azur is even more 
pronounced in this later passage: 

Non, pauvre aieule, 

Sois calme et, t’éloignant, pardonne 4 ce coeur 

dur 
Mais avant, si tu veux, clos les volets, l’azur 
Séraphique sourit dans les vitres profondes, 
Et je déteste, moi, le bel azur! 
The motivation of that perverse outburst 
was developed earlier in the poem. Hero- 
dias prefers the self-worship of her own 
beauty to its outgiving in love:. “‘J’aime 
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Vhorreur d’étre vierge. ...’’ That thought 
is repeated in the sentence which immedi- 
ately follows the one just quoted: 
Des ondes 
Se bercent et, li-bas, sais-tu pas un pays 
Ou le sinistre ciel ait des regards hais 
De Vénus qui, le soir, brile dans le feuillage; 
J’y partirais. 
Her hatred of Venus is explicit, yet she 
would go to the realm Venus dominates. 
In that contradictory statement she an- 
ticipates the final tirade: 
Vous mentez, 6 fleur nue 
De mes lévres! 
J’attends une chose inconnue. 
“Les Fenétres” also may be read to 
support Fry’s theory, though that is not 
the only possible consistent reading. The 
poem contains two azur’s with symbolic 
overtones. Before the hospital window, 
the patient who has slyly stolen there 
from his bed feels a requickening of his 
failing life. “Ivre, il vit. ...”” The poet, on 
the other hand, at his windows, “D’ot 
l’on tourne l’épaule & la vie,” suffers a 
spiritual death: “je meurs. ...” The one 
seeks life; the other rejects it. The former 
forgets the squalor of his actual existence 
and experiences “un grand nonchaloir 
chargé de souvenir” in the spectacle of the 
sunset seen through the window. To the 
latter, ‘“‘Ici-bas,’”’ life here below, is a 
hated master; it is filled with “le vomisse- 
ment impur de la Bétise.’’ Hence, to the 
dying invalid, azur bleu, in the clause, 
“Et la bouche, fiévreuse et d’azur bleu 
vorace, ... encrasse/D’un long baiser amer 
les tiédes carreaux d’or,” signifies the out- 
doors, the freedom of release from the hos- 
pital and of health, and the freshness and 
beauty of nature. It is, narrowly con- 
strued, a metaphor for open daylight, 
symbolizing all those associated values. 
But to the poet, /’azur in the lines, 
Et le vomissement impur de la Bétise 
Me force 4 me boucher le nez devant l’azur, 
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is a metonym for the sky as seen through 
the window to which he is clinging. Be- 
cause of his disgust for “l’homme 4 l’4me 
dure,” because he is haunted by the harsh 
tyranny of earthly existence, he “holds 
his nose before the azure.”’ He shrinks 
from what it represents, though he yearns 
for it. Thus, “azure” refers in both in- 
stances to the same thing, the life of in- 
stinct, though the attitude toward it 
changes from one instance to the other. 

But although Fry’s understanding of 
the symbolism of blue may be applied to 
“Hérodiade” and “Les Fenétres,’”’ gener- 
ally, throughout the Poésies and Divaga- 
tions, azur and bleu are used in one of these 
three ways: 

1. Literally, as in the passage from “Las 
de l’amer repos ...’”’ that has been quoted: 
Une ligne d’azur mince et pale serait 

Un lac ... ; 

or in the description of the blonde nymph 
in “L’ Aprés-midi d’un faune”—‘“‘T’illusion 
s’échappe des yeux bleus/Et froids”; or 
in this line from “‘Apparition”’: 

De blancs sanglots glissant sur l’azur des co- 

rolles; 
or this from “Les Fleurs’’: 


A travers l’encens bleu des horizons palis. 


2. Metonymically or metaphorically 
for “sky,” but without any symbolic 
tenor. Metonyms substituting the color 
attribute of the sky for the sky itself occur, 
again, in “Las de l’amer repos ...”’: 

j’ai fui l’enfance 
Adorable des bois de roses sous |’azur 
Naturel ... ; 
in “L’Aprés-midi d’un faune”’: 

Le jonc vaste et jumeau dont sous l’azur 

on joue; 
and in “‘Les Fleurs’’: 
Des avalanches d’or du vieil azur. 


An example of the metaphor is “les feuil- 
les bleues de soleil,” in ‘‘La Pipe.” 


3. Symbolically, with reference to some 
aspect of the ideal, usually a poetical or 
quasi-artistic ideal, sometimes an erotic 
one, or again more vaguely. This third 
category of usage is our concern. 

The definitive example is the poem, 
“L’Azur,” throughout which azur is a 
metonym for “sky” and the sky is a sym- 
bol for the ideal of poetic fecundity or ac- 
complishment. Thibaudet’s comment on 
this point is excellent. 

L’ Azur, page bleue du missel céleste, idéale- 
ment remplie par le poéme total, |’afflige et le 
blesse comme une ironie, lui pris, ainsi que 
son Cygne, dans la blancheur 4 peine tachée 
de la page stérile. Qu’importe méme si des 
brouillards, des brumes, si toute l’humidité du 
Nord, autour de la chambre close ov les nerfs 
s’exaspérent, sont montés pour le voiler et 
l’éteindre, 

pour boucher d’une main jamais lasse 
Les grands trous bleus que font méchamment 
les oiseaux. 

Sur cette neurasthénie, malgré l’azur 
bouché, les murs aveuglés, le régne du “‘cher 
Ennui,” voici qu’éclatent encore, dans la 
fraicheur et la liberté de leur rire, le printemps, 
la jeunesse, la vie cristalline, |’Azur.5 

Though I should not want to hazard a 
word-for-word paraphrase of ‘‘Le Gui- 
gnon,” especially the concluding line of 
its first stanza, 

Des mendieurs d’azur le pied dans nos 

chemins, 
it is clear that the “beggars of azure’ are, 
as Thibaudet puts it, “ceux qui n’ont pas 
de chance, et particuliérement des ‘poétes 
maudits’ ’”’;* and therefore azur is a meta- 
phor referring to some phase of the ideal 
or the poetical.” 

5 Pp. 14-15 ¢P. 218. 

7 The influence of Verlaine’s prologue to his first 
book, Poémes saturniens, on ‘‘Le Guignon”’ is obvious. 
Verlaine writes: 


Le Poéte, l'amour du Beau, voila sa foi, 
L' Azur, son étendard, et l'Idéal sa loi! 


“‘Azure”’ is explicitly the symbol of beauty and the 
ideal. The origin of the association is equally clear. 
Verlaine deplores the divorce ‘‘ De 1’ Harmonie immense 
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“Don du poéme” is another piece of 
which it would be rash to be dogmatic in 
the interpretation of details. But I believe 
it will be agreed that both bleue in this 
line, 

La solitude bleue et stérile a frémi, 


and azur in the conclusion, 


Par qui coule en blancheur sibyiline la femme 
Pour des lévres que l’air du vierge azur affame, 


are associated with the ideal of poetical 
fertility. 

“Soupir” contains a double example of 
azur bearing a mixture of the symbolic 
and the metonymic-descriptive senses: 


Mon Ame vers ton front ot réve, 6 calme sceur, 
Un automne jonché de taches de rousseur 

Et vers le ciel errant de ton ceil angélique 
Monte, comme dans un jardin mélancolique, 
Fidéle, un blanc jet d’eau soupire vers |’Azur! 
—Vers |’Azur attendri d’Octobre pAle et pur 
Qui mire aux grands bassins sa langueur infinie. 


The skeleton of the sentence may be 
translated: ‘“My soul mounts toward thy 
brow and thine angelic eyes as a fountain 
sighs toward the heavens.” The essence 
of the meaning is: “Thy brow and thine 
eyes represent the ideal of beauty and love 
as the October sky represents the realm 
of pure spirit, of ideal existence.’’ Thus, in 
the first instance, while the allusion to the 
sky is direct and unmistakable, the symbol- 
ic intention predominates, whereas in the 


et bleue et de la Force.’’ The first phrase may be ren- 
dered ‘‘the vast celestial harmony,’’ and thus the color 
symbol derives ultimately from the sky. 

Precedents for all Mallarmé’s uses of the symbol— 
and other variants, too—may be found in Verlaine. 
Perhaps, then, Stevens got the suggestion for his color 
symbolism from him instead of from Mallarmé? There 
are three reasons why I doubt that. Verlaine employed 
the device much less consistently and, in proportion to 
the greater volume of his work, less often than Mal- 
larmé. I have found comparatively few specific evi- 
dences that Verlaine directly affected Stevens’ writ- 
ing. And it may be questioned whether so backward a 
writer as Verlaine could have challenged the attention 
of an experimenter half a century later as Mallar- 
mé did. 
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second case the more literal meaning is 
the stronger. 
In “Tristesse d’été” the erotic refer- 
ence is more direct: 
Je gotiterai le fard pleuré par tes paupiéres, 
Pour voir s’il sait donner au coeur que tu frap- 
pas 
L’insensibilité de l’azur et des pierres. 


While the last line means, literally, “the 
unfeelingness of the sky and of stones,” 
there is a symbolic tone in l’azur: the sky 
is insensible just as, among other ways, an 
ideal—pure, ascetic, and hence cruel—is 
unaffected by the vicissitudes of passion. 
And another aspect of the ideal is evi- 
dently the object of reference in this fur- 
ther passage from “Las de l’amer repos 
+ 


. la fleur qu’il a sentie, enfant, 
Au filigrane bleu de |’Ame se greffant. 


Now consider a fairly recent example 
of Stevens’ blue-symbolism at its freest, 
its most exuberant: 


An anti-master-man, floribund ascetic. 


He brushed away the thunder, then the clouds, 

Then the colossal illusion of heaven. Yet still 

The sky was blue. He wanted imperceptible air. 

He wanted to see. He wanted the eye to see 

And not be touched by blue. He wanted to 
know, 

A naked man who regarded himself in the glass 

Of air, who looked for the world beneath the 
blue, 

Without blue, without any turquoise tint or 
phase, 

Any azure under-side or after-color. Nabob 

Of bones, he rejected, he denied, to arrive 

At the neutral centre, the ominous element, 

The single-colored, colorless, primitive.® 


The lines sketch an ideal portrait of the 
rationalist. Sound often signifies poetry, 
and clouds are occasionally associated with 
metaphysics, in Stevens’ work. So the 
“floribund ascetic” tried to eliminate 


8 “‘Landscape with boat.’’ 
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poetry, then metaphysics, then religion, 
in his resolve to get to the essence of real- 
ity. “Yet still the sky was blue’’—there 
remained a subjective element in existence 
which he could not expunge. He kept try- 
ing to remove or ignore it. He felt sure 
that there must be some ultimate actual- 
ity unaffected by the imagination, to be 
apprehended without its aid. Thus, “he 
rejected, he denied,”’ he stripped life to 
the bone, in his search for absolute reality. 

From that example it will be appreci- 
ated how essential to Stevens’ technique 
the color symbol has become. Since the 
beginning of his career as a publishing 
poet, he has used color words, including 
“blue,” descriptively and decoratively, 
with a profusion that constitutes one of 
the salient traits of his style. But between 
1915 and 1919 he developed “‘blue”’ as a 
symbol so that, after the latter year, the 
word always, except when used literally 
or as a simple metonym, represents in his 
work the imagination or something con- 
nected with it, such as the romantic or 
the imaginative in contradistinction to the 
realistic. The processes of that develop- 
ment are clearer than is the evolution of 
Mallarmé’s symbolism of azur. 

We may take as point of departure the 
following passage from “Sunday morn- 
ing”’ (first published in November, 1915): 
Shall our blood fail? Or shall it come to be 
The blood of paradise? And shall the earth 
Seem all of paradise that we shall know? 

The sky will be much friendlier then than now, 
A part of labor and a part of pain, 

And next in glory to enduring love, 

Not this dividing and indifferent blue. 


“This dividing and indifferent blue” has 
nothing to do with the imagination; it 
simply means the sky as the universal 
limit of the terrestrial world. There is a 
similar sense in the lines already quoted 
from ‘‘Le Monocle de mon oncle” (De- 
cember, 1918): 





If men at forty will be painting lakes 

The ephemeral blues must merge for them in 
one, 

The basic slate, the universal hue. 

There is a substance in us that prevails, 


where the idea curiously approaches the 

feeling of the sky as an inescapable pres- 

ence expressed in “L’Azur.” And some- 

thing of the same feeling recurs in “Banal 

sojourn” (October, 1919): 

The wooden tubs of blue hydrangeas stand at 
the foot of the stone steps. 

The sky is a blue gum streaked with rose. The 
trees are black. 

The grackles crack their throats of bone in the 
smooth air. 


But now, in four other poems published 
in the same group as “Banal sojourn,” a 
quite different system of cross-references 
begins. It is first evident in 
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Barque of phosphor 

On the palmy beach, 

Move outward into heaven, 
Into the alabasters 

And night blues. 


The shining barque represents (to put it 
too baldly) the spirit of poesy. The piece 
is an exhortation to the poet’s muse to 
cast loose from the restraint of the prosaic; 
and the association of the proposed poetical 
excursion with “heaven” and “night 
blues” is the point of present significance. 

In “Homunculus et la belle étoile”’ 
there is a similar vague connection of the 
poetical or romantic with moonlight: 

In the sea, Biscayne, there prinks 

The young emerald, evening star, 

Good light for drunkards, poets, widows, 

And ladies soon to be married. 


How pleasant an existence it is 

That the emerald charms philosophers 
Until they become thoughtlessly willing 
To bathe their hearts in later moonlight. 
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The same association is even more direct 
in “Of the surface of things”’: 

The gold tree is blue. 

The singer has pulled his cloak over his head. 

The moon is in the folds of the cloak. 

Finally, however, the symbol frees it- 
self of the suggestions among which it 
arose and stands independent and ab- 
stract. In “Colloquy with a Polish aunt,” 
“indigo” refers to the romantic with only 
an attenuated connotation of night: 
Imagination is the will of things.... 

Thus, on the basis of the common drudge, 
You dream of women, swathed in indigo, 
Holding their books toward the nearer stars, 
To read, in secret, burning secrecies. ... . 
Thenceforward, “blue,” with an exquisite 
opulent range of variations and nuances, 
is Stevens’ most constant symbol. 

Our first illustration was taken from a 
poem in which the original identification 
with the sky reappeared. We may close 
the series with an example of the most 
extreme and most obscure form of the 


symbolism: 
The pale intrusions into blue 
Are corrupting pallors .... ay di mi, 


Blue buds or pitchy blooms. Be content— 
Expansions, diffusions—content to be 


The unspotted imbecile revery, 
The heraldic center of the world 


Of blue, blue sleek with a hundred chins, 
The amorist Adjective aflame. .... 9 


“Blue” in the first line stands for both 
imagination in general and imagination as 
the central faculty, so to speak, of the 
poet. It is in reference to the second sense 
that “The pale intrusions into blue”’— 
distractions arising from his environment 
—Are corrupting pallors.’”’ Such distrac- 
tions may cause expansions of the poet’s 
imaginative impulses (“Blue buds’’) or, 
on the other hand, valueless diffusions of 
them (they may be “pitchy blooms’’). 


***The man with the blue guitar: XIII.”"’ 
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The rest of the poem is addressed to those 
impulses within the poet. He says to 
them: Be content to be pure and utterly 
abstracted meditations; be content to be 
the center of the symbolic “world /Of 
blue,” the adjective “‘blue” itself, aflame 
—that is, imagination at its most intense 
pitch. The “hundred chins” accentuate the 
sleekness of the blue. Sleekness is smooth- 
ness, hence absence of marking or marring 
by anything foreign to its own nature. 
And “blue” is “The amorist Adjective” 
because, although Stevens is anything 
but an erotic poet, the impulses of imagi- 
nation and those of love are loosely associ- 
ated in his thinking. Of course, in address- 
ing his imagination, the poet is essentially 
talking to and of himself. So the effect 
of the poem is as if he said to himself: 
There is a spiritual center-within-the- 
center of life, and all you are is that par- 
ticular person meditating that inmost 
center. 

We are prepared now for certain con- 
clusions. First, color symbolism is at least 
as prevalent in Stevens’ work as in Mal- 
larmé’s and is more variously, more dec- 
oratively, and more audaciously employed. 
Second, “blue’”’ signifies much the same 
thing when Stevens uses it symbolically 
as azur does in its principal symbolic func- 
tion for Mallarmé. Third, in both cases 
the symbol arose from associations with 
the color of the sky; although—fourth— 
with Stevens there was also a connotation 
of the old Romantic identification of the 
emotional and poetical with night and 
moonlight. Fifth—a point to which we 
shall revert—Stevens’ earliest tentative 
in this direction occurred in 1915, and it 
was confirmed in usage by the fall of 1919. 


IV 
A more subtle likeness between the 


poets than the everywhere visible analogy 
between their color symbols, a similarity 
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that reveals a basic character which they 
share, is their common use of what may 
be called “figures of the negative order.” 

Thibaudet cites the remark by Rémy 
de Gourmont in the Phalange of Novem- 
ber 15, 1907, that Mallarmé “est capable, 
et lui seul, d’imaginer une phrase repré- 
sentative d’une absence d’images.”’ 

Mauron, too, considers this trait 
uniquely Mallarméan. Commenting on 
the phrase, “du manque seul des lourds 
bouquets,”’ in the sonnet “Sur les bois 
oubliés quand passe l’hiver sombre... ,” 
he says: 

This method of condensing, in words of ne- 
gation, not only the familiar idea, “It’s impos- 
sible in winter to find flowers for our dead,” but 
also the intense desire to find them all the 
same, of the man who peoples this void with 
imaginary blossoms, and loads the bare stone 
with their ideal abundance: this method, I say, 
belongs only to Mallarmé. French poetry had 
hitherto heard nothing like it.'° 


Again, of the “‘vols qui n’ont pas fui,” in 
“Le vierge, le vivace et le bel aujourd’hui 
... ;” Mauron observes: “The use of such 
negations is one of the major discoveries 
of Mallarmé’s technique; he is able to re- 
inforce an effect of whiteness and pallor 
by the even greater pallor of not-being.”"' 
“For Mallarmé,” he goes on, “nothing 
was ....an Otherness in relation to some 
existant”’; and he shows 

how, for Mallarmé, Absence is a mode of Be- 
ing, a rarefied and changed ‘‘double”’ of Pres- 
ence. This point is of importance because it 
shows the common origin of Mallarmé’s pre- 
occupation with whiteness, emptiness, silence, 
sterility, et cetera, and his taste for metaphor, 
relation and transitions between one object 
and another. The transition from reality to 
nothing is only the widest possible metaphor.'” 


Thibaudet devotes to “Les Ordres 
négatifs” an entire chapter, in which he 


2 P. 179. 


10 Pp. 70-71. uP. 176. 
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gives a name to the phenomenon, traces 
its roots to the fundamentals of Mal- 
larmé’s thought, and interprets its signifi- 
cance philosophically: 

J’ai dd faire allusion déji 4 ce mouvement 
tournant patient et subtil par lequel, ce qu’il y 
avait en lui d’incapacité un peu volontaire 4 
s’épanouir, il sut l’investir d’un signe positif, 
et, par le courage de son idéalisme, faire passer 
4 V’étre un défaut d’étre. Son ceuvre corres- 
pond, dans l’art poétique, & ce que sont, A 
l’autre pdle, les mathématiques des quantités 
négatives. 

... Il voit dans l’absence la somme des pré- 
sences idéales, évoquées, pensées grace au fait 
méme qu’extérieurement elles ne sont pas. ... 

Toujours monte & l’esprit de Mallarmé le 
probléme qui hanta la maturité de Platon: N’y 
a-t-il pas un étre du non-étre? Mais cet étre 
dans la formule de qui la pensée vivante cher- 
che A triompher de ses conditions logiques, il 
ne le place point, d’une maniére platonicienne, 
comme une assise; il le suscite comme un cou- 
ronnement: il est le mystique du non-étre.1 


The image of negative order is a figure, 
usually a paradox, in which a negative is 
treated as a positive; and in the most typi- 
cal examples in Mallarmé it carries the 
metaphysical implications Thibaudet has 
indicated. 

An obvious and not uncommon variety 
appears when le néant is named explicitly, 
as in “‘Angoisse’’: 

Toi qui sur le néant en sais plus que les morts; 


in the “Toast funébre” to Gautier, in 
“Tristesse d’été,” and the sonnet, ‘Ses 
purs ongles trés haut ... .”” Another para- 
dox of this order, though it is not usually 
recognized as such, occurs in much poetical 
writing, when Death, complete negation, 
is personified as a being of positive force, 
as, in “Le Tombeau d’Edgar Poe,” “la 
mort triomphait dans cette voix étrange!”’ 
The common expression “un rien’ is also 
is Pp. 100, 103. 
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really such a figure and appears as such 
in “‘L’Aprés-midi d’un faune’”—‘“‘ce doux 
rien par leur lévre ébruité,/Le baiser’’— 
and again in a passage from “Le Nénu- 
phar blanc” that will be quoted presently 
to show three definitive examples of the 
distinctly Mallarméan figure of the nega- 
tive order. As will be seen, this is a far 
more complex affair than the more or less 
ordinary usages just reviewed. 

In hisintroduction to Fry’s translations, 
Mauron demonstrates that ““Le Nénuphar 
blanc” was decisive in Mallarmé’s dis- 
covery of the process of sublimation and 
its use as a method of evading reality. The 
concluding paragraphs of that poem in 
prose relate the climax of an experience in 
which the poet suddenly found that he had 
drifted in his yawl to a secluded spot in 
the riverside estate of a certain woman— 
“amie d’une amie, 4 qui je devais impro- 
viser un bonjour.”” He wondered whether 
he should land and look for her. As he lay 
in the boat trying to make up his mind, he 
heard sounds that made him think she was 
near by on the shore. Then suddenly it oc- 
curred to him that the encounter would 
be more satisfying if it were left unreal- 
ized, that the possible ideal would be ideal 
only if it were left intact in his imagina- 
tion: 

Résumer d’un regard la vierge absence éparse 
en cette solitude et, comme on cueille, en mé- 
moire d’un site, l’un de ces magiques nénu- 
phars clos qui y surgissent tout 4 coup, enve- 
loppant de leur creuse blancheur un rien, fait 
de songes intacts, du bonheur qui n’aura pas lieu 
et de mon souffle ici retenu dans la peur d’une 
apparition, partir avec: tacitement, en déra- 
mant peu 4 peu sans du heurt briser I’illusion 
ni que le clapotis de la bulle visible d’écume en- 
roulée 4 ma fuite ne jette aux pieds survenus 
de personne la ressemblance transparente du 
rapt de mon idéale fleur. 

Si, attirée par un sentiment d’insolite, elle a 
paru, la Méditative ou la Hautaine, la Fa- 
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rouche, la Gaie, tant pis pour cette indicible 
mine que j’ignore 4 jamais! car j’accomplis 
selon les régles la manoeuvre: me dégageai, vi- 
rai et je contournais déja une ondulation du 
ruisseau, emportant comme un noble ceuf de 
cygne, tel que n’en jaillira le vol, mon imagi- 
naire trophée, qui ne se gonfle d’autre chose 
sinon de la vacance exquise de soi qu’aime, |’été, 
& poursuivre, dans les allées de son parc, toute 
dame, arrétée parfois et longtemps, comme au 
bord d’une source 4 franchir ou de quelque 
piéce d’eau. 

The figures of negative order are indi- 
cated by the italics I have inserted. In 
each of them a negative is made positive, 
an intangible is made tangible. “‘La vierge 
absence”’ diffused in the solitude becomes 
something actually seen. The water lilies 
envelop in their hollow whiteness “‘a noth- 
ing” —as if it were something. This rien 
is made of unspoiled dreams, of happiness 
that will never actually take place—yet 
it will be happiness, nevertheless, for it 
will be ideal happiness, the pure joy of an 
imagined experience. And at the end the 
nénuphar which the poet plucks as a 
souvenir swells with—again un rien, an 
inviolate dream, “la vacance exquise de 
soi.” That it is which “‘toute dame aime 4 
poursuivre.”” That—the imagined ideal— 
is what, according to Mauron, Mallarmé 
will henceforth find a satisfying substitute 
for the real, by which hitherto he has been 
defeated. 

As other examples of the figure of the 
negative order we may recall “des vols 
qui n’ont pas fui” and “du manque seul 
des lourds bouquets,’ Mauron’s com- 
ments on which we have read. The essence 
of this latter image is the expression in 
negative terms of the ideal abundance of 
flowers. Only an extreme idealist could 
think in such terms, for only an extreme 
idealist would find them convincing. 

Seven other specimens may be listed 
briefly: (1) One which Thibaudet dis- 
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cusses at length is italicized in the follow- 
ing: 
Une dentelle s’abolit 
Dans le doute du Jeu supréme 
A n’entr’ouvrir comme un blasphéme 
Qu’absence éternelle de lit. 


(2) The concluding paradox of “Sainte’”’— 
“Musicienne du silence’’-—which we com- 
pared with Stevens’ “Music is feeling, 
then, not sound,” belongs in this category. 
(3) In these stanzas from the “Cantique 
de saint Jean” — 
Et ma téte surgie 
Solitaire vigie 
Dans les vols triomphaux 
De cette faux 
Comme rupture franche 
Plutét refoule ou tranche 
Les anciens désaccords 
Avec le corps— 


the paradox consists of describing decapi- 
tation as the severing of the disaccords be- 
tween head and body, with the effect of 
intensifying the sense of the saint’s mysti- 
cal rapture in his martyrdom. (4) “Au 
voile qui la ceint absente,” in “Le Tom- 
beau de Charles Baudelaire,”’ is a figure of 
this class—though the passage in which it 
occurs is so elliptical that it is obscure: la 
is the shade of Baudelaire (an absent 
treated as present), which is identified with 
the spirit of the city with its violent inter- 
play of beauty and evil. (5) “L’irascible 
vent des mots qu’il n’a pas dits,” in the 
“Toast funébre” to Gautier, is a paradox 
of negation that does not refer to the ideal 
or the imagined and therefore has not the 
metaphysical implications of the fore- 
going examples. (6) Similarly, “mon ab- 
sent tombeau,” in “Victorieusement fui 
”’ is an evident case, but one of which 


9) 


the intention is not philosophical but hu- 
morous. The general sense of the passage 
in which it occurs may be rendered, 
roughly: What a joke it would be if the 
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glory of evening were spread as a pall for 
my tomb while here I am reveling in this 
féte d’amour! (7) Finally, we can recognize 
in ‘Mes bouquins refermés ... ” not only 
another perfect specimen but also an 
avowal, as it were, of the intent of the 
figure of the negative order. The poet ac- 
knowledges his preference for the imag- 
ined antique landscape, although it has 
no place in contemporary actuality: 


Ma faim qui d’aucuns fruits ici ne se régale 
Trouve en leur docte manque une saveur égale. 


“Hunger” and “fruits” are metaphors re- 
ferring to imaginative or spiritual desires. 
In “leur docte manque,” a negative is 
treated as a positive. The “learned lack”’ 
of real fruit satisfies the poet’s taste and 
hunger because to him the absence of the 
real is equivalent to the presence of the 
ideal. 

Such figures are so characteristic of 
Mallarmé’s technique that it seems ex- 
traordinary to encounter occasional close 
parallels to them throughout Stevens’ 
writings. 

There are cases of “nothingness” used 
much as Mallarmé employed le néant, in 
“Cortége for Rosenbloom” (March, 1921): 


? 


It is the infants of misanthropes 
And the infants of nothingness 
That tread 

The wooden ascents 

Of the ascending of the dead; 


in “Of heaven considered as a tomb” (Oc- 
tober, 1921): 
Or does 
That burial, pillared up each day as porte 
And spiritous passage into nothingness, 
Foretell each night the one abysmal night; 


and, much later, in “Like decorations in a 
nigger cemetery: X VIL” (February, 1935): 
The sun of Asia creeps above the horizon 


Into this haggard and tenuous air 
A tiger lamed by nothingness and frost. 
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Far more significantly, we find Stevens 
writing paradoxes in which a negative is 
treated as a positive, with reference to 
some aspect of the ideal. Thus, in “The 
snow man” (October, 1921), the sound of 
the winter wind is described as 

the sound of the land 
Full of the same wind 
That is blowing in the same bare place 


For the listener, who listens in the snow, 

And, nothing himself, beholds 

Nothing that is not there and the nothing 
that is. 


Twenty years later a closely similar pas- 
sage appeared in the fourth part of the 
“Extracts from addresses to the Academy 
of Fine Ideas”’: 

The wind blew in the empty place. 
The winter wind blew in an empty place— 
There was that difference between the and an, 
The difference between himself and no man, 
No man that heard a wind in an empty place. 


The elegiac “Autumn refrain” (Janu- 
ary—March, 1932)—with its epanorthoses 
so curiously like those in T. 8S. Eliot’s 
“‘Ash Wednesday” —begins: 

The skreak and skritter of evening gone 

And grackles gone and sorrows of the sun, 

The sorrows of sun, too, gone... . the moon 
and moon, 

The yellow moon of words about the nightin- 
gale 

In measureless measures, not a bird for me 

But the name of a bird and the name of a 
nameless air 

I have never—shall never hear. 

There are four figures of the negative 
order in the five-part work, Owl’s clover, 
first published in book form in August, 
1936; and that is particularly significant 
because it was in Owl’s clover that Stevens 
so overstressed the ideal term of his ideal- 
reality dichotomy that he felt it necessary 
to correct the emphasis in his next major 
composition, “The man with the blue 
guitar.”’ In the second part of Owl’s clover, 
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entitled “The statue at the world’s end”’ 
(ii, ll. 1-9), the muses are summoned to 
dance, to sing requiems over a symbol of 
unrelieved realism, and to “Bring down 
from nowhere nothing’s wax-like blooms” 
—flowers of the same ideal order as Mal- 
larmé’s ‘manque seul des lourds bou- 
quets.”’ The third section of Owl’s clover, 
“The greenest continent,” describes the 
heaven men formerly believed in, “The 
spirit’s episcopate, hallowed and high,” 
as a realm where each man’s soul 

heard the voices that were once 
The confusion of men’s voices, intricate 
Made extricate by meanings, meanings made 
Into a music never touched to sound," 
recalling once more the ‘‘Musicienne du 
silence” of Mallarmé’s “‘Sainte.”’ Again in 
“The greenest continent” (vi, ll. 6-7) we 
read of “Fatal Ananke.... the common 
god”’: “He sees but not by sight./He does 
not hear by sound.” And in the penulti- 
mate section of Owl’s clover, “A duck for 
dinner”’ (vi, ll. 9-11), we find: 

The civil fiction, the calico idea, 

The Johnsonian composition, abstract man, 

All are evasions like a repeated phrase, 

Which, by its repetition, comes to bear 

A meaning without a meaning. 

Yet another, a more explicit, turn of the 
idea of “music never touched to sound” 
occurs in “Variations on a summer day: 
| 

A music more than a breath, but less 

Than the wind, sub-music like sub-speech, 

A repetition of unconscious things, 

Letters of rock and water, words 

Of the visible elements and of ours. 


If in “The man with the blue guitar”’ 
Stevens modified the extreme idealism ex- 
pressed in Owl’s clover, in his latest phase 
he has resumed the development of the 
earlier attitude. Accordingly, ‘‘Mon- 

14 ii, I; 13-16. 


1s First published in the Kenyon review, winter, 
1940. 
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trachet-le-Jardin” (January-February, 
1942) presents a veritable complex of 
figures of the type we are studying: 


Chome! clicks the clock, if there be nothing 
more. 

But if, but if there be something more to love, 

Something in now a senseless syllable, 


A shadow in the mind, a flourisher 

Of sounds resembling sounds, effiorisant, 

Approaching the feelings or come down from 
them, 

These other shadows, not in the mind, players 

Of aphonies, tuned in from zero and 

Beyond, futura’s fuddle-fiddling lumps, 


But if there be something more to love, amen. 


The things which the poet might love— 
might cherish within himself, believe in 
completely, and set forth in his poems— 
are of two kinds, pure poetry and pure 
feeling. Thus, ‘‘a senseless syllable,” “A 
shadow in the mind,” and “a flourisher/ 
Of sounds resembling sounds” are meta- 
phors for imagination; and “These other 
shadows, ‘not in the mind,” and “players/ 
Of aphonies”’ figure feeling. All five of the 
images are of the negative order. “A 
senseless syllable’ does not signify just 
an unintelligible vocable; it is a synec- 
doche for an ideal poem, a suprasensuous 
one that conveys its effect without tan- 
gible means or meaning. ‘A shadow in the 
mind” is not an image but the ideal coun- 
terpart, the spiritual essence, of imagery. 
And pure poetry is not sound but “sound 
resembling sound’’—like Keats’s unheard 
melodies. Likewise, the abstract feeling 
described consists not of feelings as ordi- 
narily felt but of “other shadows, not 
[even] in the mind.”’ And the “‘aphonies,” 
the nonsounds, are “futura’s fuddle-fid- 
dling lumps” of sound, poetry yet to be 
written but now perceived, or rather con- 
ceived, in its pristine ideality. Nowhere 
in the entire series which we have sur- 
veyed is it clearer than it is here that these 





paradoxical negative images serve well to 
figure such conceptions as “pure” imagi- 
nation, “pure” feeling, and “‘pure” music, 
precisely because those are concepts emp- 
tied of their ordinary sensuous content 
and hence expressible in common terms 
minus their usual meanings. 

“Montrachet-le-Jardin” contributes 
still another item to the series. Thought, 
“our singular skeleton,” is a prisoner in 
“our accustomed cell” of things-as-they- 
are. But it must be freed. 


Man must become the hero of his world. 


The salty skeleton must dance because 
He must, in the aroma of summer nights, 


He hears the earliest poems of the world 
In which man is the hero. He hears the words, 
Before the speaker’s youngest breath is taken! 


—before they are even uttered. 

Since Notes toward a supreme fiction, 
Stevens’ latest book, is an exposition of 
three of the principles that must inform 
“the fictive abstract” which we moderns 
need for.our belief, it is not surprising to 
find in it two more clear-cut examples. 
The first thesis is that the supreme fiction 
“must be abstract’’: 


Begin, ephebe, by perceiving the idea 
Of this invention, this invented world, 
The inconceivable idea of the sun 


—the sun, the universe itself, as an ab- 
straction: 


Phoebus is dead, ephebe. But Phoebus was 
A name for something that never could be 
named. 


Phoebus was a name for the idea-of-the- 
sun, sun in the abstract. 

“Tt must change” is the second prin- 
ciple of the supreme fiction, and one of its 
illustrations shows the poet, rapt in con- 
templation, on a park bench. 
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The water of 
The lake was full of artificial things, 


Like a page of music, like an upper air, 

Like a momentary color, in which swans 

Were seraphs, were saints, were changing es- 
sences. 


The west wind was the music, the motion, the 
force 

To which the swans curvetted, a will to change, 

A will to make iris frettings on the blank. 


Literally, “iris frettings on the blank” is 
nonsense: iris fretwork on nothing at all. 
But its tenor is clear: extremely delicate 
imagery on a yet more delicate ground, in 
other words, pure imaginings. Thus, 
“There was a will to change . . . . too con- 
stant to be denied”: the real must change 
to the spiritual; the thing seen, to the 
thing imagined, the fictive abstract. 

From the foregoing analysis of sixteen 
examples in his published work to date, it 
appears that Stevens has used these pe- 
culiarly Mallarméan figures more fre- 
quently than Mallarmé used them him- 
self. Finally, just as “Mes bouquins re- 
fermés ...”” acknowledged the significance 
of Mallarmé’s images of negation, so a 
rather late poem by Stevens, though it 
adds nothing to our collection of speci- 
mens, comes close to giving a literal expla- 
nation of his use of the device: 


POEM WITH RHYTHMS 


The hand between the candle and the wall 
Grows large on the wall. 


The mind between this light or that and space, 

(This man in a room with an image of the 
world, 

That woman waiting for the man she loves,) 

Grows large against space: 

There the man sees the image clearly at last. 


There the woman receives her lover into her heart 
And weeps on his breast, though he never comes. 


It must be that the hand 
Has a will to grow larger on the wall, 
To grow larger and heavier and stronger than 
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The wall; and that the mind 

Turns to its own figurations and declares, 

“This image, this love, I compose myself 

Of these. In these, I come forth outwardly. 

In this, I wear a vital cleanliness, 

Not as in air, bright-blue-resembling air, 

But as in the powerful mirror of my wish and 
will,’’6 

To Stevens, the figure of the negative 

order is just that: the mind turning to its 

own figurations as more valid than the 

figurations of brute reality, and declaring: 

“This image, this love, I compose myself 

Of these. In these, I come forth outwardly.” 
And that was what the image of negative 
order was to Mallarmé also. 

Most of Stevens’ verbal parallels to 
Mallarmé, we recall, were written be- 
tween 1915 and 1923. His symbolism of 
blue was completely evolved by the end of 
1919. Yet his figures of the negative order 
are scattered through the writings of two 
decades—seven-eighths of them in poems 
published from 1936 to 1942. So any theo- 
ry that would account for the appearance 
of some evidences of influence in his early 
period, and then their gradual disappear- 
ance, would have to explain, also, the oc- 
currence of this other type of parallel 
much later. 

V 


The fact that both men would upon oc- 
casion think in such inverse imagery im- 
plies a community of idealistic feeling be- 
tween them; for what we said of one ap- 
plies equally to the other: “Only an ex- 
treme idealist could think in such terms, 
for only an extreme idealist would find 
them convincing.” Mallarmé was ob- 


sessed, to use Mauron’s word, and Stevens 
has been largely preoccupied, with the 
metaphysical problem of the relation of 
the world of being to the realm of non- 
being. That comes most clearly into relief 


16 First published in Furioso, summer, 1941; the 
italics are in the original. 
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when we recognize that much of Stevens’ 
poetry is based on a sense of coexistences, 
of “conjunctions” or “confrontations,” 
that may be compared with the Symbolist 
doctrine of correspondances. Here we re- 
call Taupin’s remark: ‘‘I] est symboliste 
par son art de l’évocation, sa recherche des 
correspondances, des mots qui font image 
et des mots qui font écho.” 

The idea of correspondances is too well 
known to require rehearsal here. Stevens’ 
counterpart of it is stated most explicitly 
in “Connoisseur of chaos,’’ where he de- 
velops “a law of inherent opposites, /Of 
essential unity,’ as follows: 

After all the pretty contrast of life and death 

Proves that these opposite things partake of 
one, 

At least that was the theory, when bishops’ 
books 

Resolved the world. We cannot go back to that. 

The squirming facts exceed the squamous 
mind, 

If one may say so. And yet relation appears, 

A small relation expanding like the shade 

Of a cloud on sand, the shape of the side of a 
hill. 

Being and nonbeing, the real and the im- 

agined, the present and the not-present, 

exist together, are both valid as facts. 

“And yet relation appears..... ” The 

real should, and often does, signify, evoke, 

figure forth, the unreal, as in ‘‘Poem with 

rhythms.”’ And in the Notes toward a su- 

preme fiction the “law of inherent oppo- 

sites’”’ is expanded into a sort of dialectical 

principle of universal movement: 

Two things of opposite natures seem to depend 

On one another, as a man depends 

On a woman, day on night, the imagined 


On the real. This is the origin of change. 


The partaker partakes of that which changes 
him. 

The child that touches takes character from 
the thing, 

The body, it touches. The captain and his men 
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Are one and the sailor and the sea are one. 

Follow after, O my companion, my fellow, my 
self, 

Sister and solace, brother and delight. 

But, whereas Stevens enjoys the sense 
of the coexistence of opposites, Mallarmé 
expressly preferred the absent ‘Other- 
ness” to the living present. Exclude “Le 
réel parce que vil” from literature, he 
wrote in “Toute l’Ame résumée ... .”” To 
him, the chaos of the actual, that is, the 
tangled mixture of real and ideal, was a 
thing to be escaped. Stevens has accepted 
it and consequently has become a ‘“‘con- 
noisseur”’ of its nuances of change and its 
moments of equilibrium. Unable to make 
satisfactory terms with the quotidian, 
Mallarmé found a way to escape from it 
to the timeless unreal. Stevens, on the oth- 
er hand, has adjusted the contraries for 
himself by accepting them both as facts 
and seeking a subtle balance of one 
against the other. 

Another consequence of their need to 
adjust themselves to the bourgeois milieu 
is that both poets have a common pre- 
occupation—and here Mauron’s word 
“‘obsession”’ is scarcely at all metaphorical 
—with problems of poetics and of the re- 
lation of the poet to society. The poetic 
art or the sociology of aesthetics is the 
subject of “Toute l’Ame résumée... ,” 
“Au seul souci de voyager... ,”’ “Tom- 
beau”’ (de Verlaine), “Le Tombeau de 
Charles Baudelaire,” ‘Le Tombeau d’ 
Edgar Poe,” “Toast funébre” (& Gau- 
tier), ‘““Le vierge, le vivace et le bel au- 
jourd’hui... ,” “Autre éventail—de Mlle 
Mallarmé,” “Sainte,” “Don du poéme,” 
“Las de l’amer repos... ,” “Salut,” “L’ 
Azur,” “Ses purs ongles trés haut... ,” 
and ‘Les Fenétres.’’ And one or another 
aspect of aesthetics is also the principal 
subject of literally dozens of poems by 
Stevens—“The comedian as the letter 
C,” “The statue at the world’s end,” “A 
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duck for dinner,” “The man with the blue 
guitar,” and ‘Extracts from addresses to 
the Academy of Fine Ideas,’”’ to mention 
but a few major examples. His realism, 
as it is defined in the preceding para- 
graphs, is so different from Mallarmé’s 
attitude that further comparison would 
serve little purpose here. But it is worth 
stressing that the cause of the ‘‘obsession”’ 
is the same in both cases: the poet felt 
the impingement of the world of things-as- 
they-are upon his world of imagination 
and was compelled to work out an adjust- 
ment between them. 
VI 

“Toute l’dme _ résumée...,”’ which 
served a moment ago to illustrate Mal- 
larmé’s attitude toward reality, is one of 
his most fragile conceits, nearly its whole 
substance being a simile comparing poet- 
ry with the smoke of a cigar. It reminds 
us of an even slenderer bit by Stevens, one 
of his “Decorations in a nigger cemetery” : 


’ 


Poetry is a finikin thing of air 
That lives uncertainly and not for long 
Yet radiantly beyond much lustier blurs. 


That delicate treatment by both men of 
the subject of their most intense, most 
constant interest points to a similarity be- 
tween their respective uses of conceits. 

Appropriating the gist of George Wil- 
liamson’s definition in The Donne tradi- 
tion (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), we may 
consider the conceit a figure in which 
two terms of a comparison meet on lim- 
ited ground but are otherwise incongruous. 
Wherein does a poem resemble cigar 
smoke? Only in its tenuousness and in the 
(fancied) fact that, just as the smoke 
arises from the point where ash meets fire, 
so the poem arises from some fugitive 
contact of the poet’s soul with reality. 
Williamson distinguishes two kinds of 
conceit—one condensed, the other ex- 
panded. Condensed conceits are common 
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in poetry; they may be found in profusion 
in both Mallarmé and Stevens. But the 
expanded conceit, the elaboration of an 
essentially slight comparison to its utmost 
limits as an expression of the subject mat- 
ter and its emotion, is rarer. “Toute l’4me 
résumée ...” is a fair example; except for 
a concluding exhortation to the poetic 
novice, it consists of a single simile. 

Likewise, ““Don du poéme”’ carries the 
similitude between a human birth and 
literary creation to an extreme of incon- 
gruity: the poet asks his wife to suckle 
the new poem: 


Je t’apporte l’enfant d’une nuit d’Idumée! 


Avec le doigt fané presseras-tu le sein 

Par qui coule en blancheur sibylline la 

femme 

Pour des lévres que l’air du vierge azur 

affame? 

Mallarmé’s most perfect expanded con- 
ceit, however, is the ‘‘Cantique de saint 
Jean.” The entire poem is a simile likening 
the approach of the sun toward the sol- 
stice and its redescent to the rise and fall 
of a head at the moment of decapitation. 
That is exactly the kind of figure which 
one of the English ‘‘metaphysical’’ poets 
of the seventeenth century, Crashaw in 
particular, might have seized on. The an- 
ticipated beheading is not explicitly de- 
scribed, but, instead, a magnificent rhe- 
torical figure is made of it. Embraced 
within the central simile are more than a 
score of other figures—metaphors, para- 
doxes, personifications, similes—some of 
them so intertwined that their unraveling 
is a delicate procedure, yet each one sharp- 
ly clear in meaning. The thing is a rhe- 
torical masterpiece, and it is like the finest 
devotional lyrics of the “metaphysicals,”’ 
also, in that its rhetoric conveys a full 
sense of the horror of the imminent event 
and St. John’s mystical ecstasy in con- 
templating it. 
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While definitive examples are thus to 
be found in Mallarmé, the expanded con- 
ceit is much more a characteristic re- 
source of Stevens. Many illustrations of 
its varied uses might be cited from his 
books: the satirical comparison of a pre- 
tentious poet with a strutting bantam 
rooster, in “Bantams in pine-woods”; a 
satire more terrible than witty, “Cuisine 
bourgeoise,” that develops a likeness of 
contemporary life to a “feast/On human 
heads’”’ as Swift might have done it; the 
fanciful personifications in “Of Hartford 
in a purple light”— 

A long time you have been making the trip 

From Havre to Hartford, Master Soleil, 

Bringing the lights of Norway and all that. 


A long time the ocean has come with you, 
Shaking the water off, like a poodle, 

That splatters incessant thousands of drops, 
Each drop a petty tricolor... . ; 


the analytical conceit of the poet as an 
actor, in “Of modern poetry”; the imagi- 
native one of poesy as a beloved woman, 
in “Bouquet of Belle Scavoir’’ ; and ascore 
‘of others. 

It is instructive as well as diverting to 
compare “The bird with the coppery, keen 
claws’’ with another piece of witty irrever- 
ence, “The hippopotamus,” by T. S. 
Eliot. Stevens’ bird is a personification of 
God. For Eliot the hippopotamus repre- 
sents the complacency of the church. 
Both poems—to borrow from Williamson 
again—‘‘achieve surprise chiefly through 
wit, appealing both to intellect and imagi- 
nation.”” That wit is what Eliot, in his es- 
say on Andrew Marvell, called “a tough 
reasonableness beneath the slight lyric 
grace.’’ We are conscious of the rational 
element both in the genesis of the conceits 
and in the evolution of the poems em- 
bodying them; for in each case the inten- 
tion is analytical, and the expanded con- 
ceit is an instrument of analysis. 
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I believe it can be argued successfully 
that Stevens deserves as much as Eliot a 
place in the tradition of the “metaphysi- 
cals.” Granted that in the “Cantique de 
saint Jean” subject matter and an excep- 
tionally sustained conceit create a singular 
parallel to a metaphysical lyric of devo- 
tion, still one would never think of con- 
tending for such a place in behalf of Mal- 
larmé. Here we return to the point we 
made when discussing Zabel’s thesis on the 
imagery of intellection: What is lacking 
to support such a claim is just that “tough 
reasonableness” which is, for both Eliot 
and Williamson, the mark of the true in- 
tellectual poet. Only rarely does Mallarmé 
appear in the Poésies as a wit. Though we 
have noted the few exceptions, too often 
in the management of his conceits he is 
the victim—but the master, also—of dis- 
continuity. So the parallelism between 
his conceits and Stevens’ remains always 
on the plane of style and technique. 

VII 

On the plane of style there is one more, 
and on that of technique there is yet an- 
other, similarity between the two bodies 
of verse that require inspection. 

Stevens has a sense of verbal tonality 
that equals Mallarmé’s; both have per- 
formed tours de force in word-play and 
word-music that are probably unique in 
their respective languages. ‘“‘Le vierge, le 
vivace et le bel aujourd’hui ...”’ and “Autre 
éventail—de Mlle Mallarmé” are perfect 
masterpieces of verbal tonality. And in its 
quite different way, Stevens’ “Sea surface 
full of clouds” matches them in the same 
quality; with some poems by Poe, it is 
perhaps the most finished example in 
English poetry of the orchestration of im- 
agery, verbal color, and tone. In “Ses 
purs ongles trés haut ... ,” the rimes on yz 
and ore of the quatrains change to or and 
ize in the sestet, and the lines are sono- 
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rous with such bizarre assonances and al- 
literations as “ongles ... /L’Angoisse,”’ 
“réve vespéral brilé,”’ “lampadophore ... 
cinéraire amphore,” ‘le décor/Des li- 
cornes ruant du feu,” and “De scintilla- 
tions sit6t le septuor.”’ But it is scarcely 
more brilliant or amazing in its controlled 
use of such devices than “The comedian 
as the letter C,” a blank-verse poem of 
573 lines, in which, throughout, the hero, 
Crispin, “the comedian,” is represented 
with comedic intent by alliteration on the 
sound of hard ¢ and sounds associated 
with it, cs, x, cd, ct, st, ts, tz, pt, and so on. 

Given such stylistic similarities, it is 
not surprising to find both poets using 
the same fundamental technique of com- 
munication. The essence of the method, 
rhetorically considered, is implication. 
The typical figure of “‘the modern poetry 
movement” is the metaphor rather than 
the simile. It is characteristic of many 
contemporary poets to employ that figure 
as & means, not merely an embellishment, 
of discourse and to stretch its communica- 
tive possibilities to the utmost—often, in 
fact, to or beyond the limits of obscurity. 
Sometimes the important thing is the emo- 
tive force of the vehicle, the written 
word; again, it is the tenor, the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed. In either case the 
latter is left strictly to implication, and 
the distinction between traditional usage 
and the modern technique lies in the de- 
gree of strictness with which that is done. 

As we shall see, Stevens was not a mas- 
ter of the method of implication from the 
beginning of his career as a publishing 
poet; but the style by which he is now 
known was not mature until he had mas- 
tered it. “The bird with the coppery, keen 
claws” is an excellent example of both 
the technique and the style resultant 
from it. There is no direct suggestion in 
the text that the “parakeet of parakeets”’ 
is God: for the clues to interpretation we 
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must resort to Stevens’ other writings on 


religion. 
Obviously, “The pale intrusions into 
blue....,”’ which we interpreted on page 


243, is, like most of the other thirty-two 
poems comprising “The man with the 
blue guitar,” pure implication, involving, 
for its understanding, the entire range of 
Stevens’ color symbolism. 

So it is with “Landscape with boat,” 
of which a partial interpretation has been 
suggested. How could we assert so posi- 
tively that the “floribund ascetic” is a 
rationalist? Not simply by reason of the 
connotations of the words themselves, 
but rather from reading the poem in the 
context of theauthor’s work as awhole. We 
recall, with all their deeply felt implica- 
tions, the lines in Owl’s clover: “Ugly as an 
idea, not beautiful/As sequences without 
thought” and ‘‘We have grown weary of 
the man that thinks.” We find that the 
piece we are studying comes midway, in 
the succession of Stevens’ publications, 
between ‘On the road home,” which re- 
cords the liberating discovery that there , 
is no absolute truth, and “Asides on the 
oboe,” which announces “final belief 
must be in a fiction’; and we see in the 
“floribund ascetic”’ a transitional figure, 
seeking an absolute without success, yet 
unable to accept as a substitute for it the 
fiction, “the irregular turquoise, .... the 
perceptible blue/Grown denser.”’ So we 
realize that an undertone of antirational- 
istic feeling runs all through Stevens’ 
writing and that it returns to the surface 
in “Landscape with boat’ and makes for 
a reading of the words ‘‘floribund ascetic”’ 
consistent with the poem as a whole. But 
the phrase as printed is a pure metaphor. 
Implication could scarcely be carried fur- 
ther; and that method of making ideas 
into images is a basic characteristic of 
Stevens’ art. 

That kind of metaphor is the founda- 
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tion of Mallarmé’s rhetoric also. At the 
bottom of every obscurity in his work will 
be found some rhetorical figure, usually a 
metaphor, the sense of which is left to in- 
ference, with a minimum, or more likely 
a complete absence, of directing sugges- 
tions. Thus with the obscure “triptych of 
still-lives” comprised of “Tout orgueil 
fume-t-il du soir ... ,” “Surgi de la croupe 
et du bond ... ,”” and ‘“‘Une dentelle s’abo- 
lit ... .’ The existence of a fireplace that is 
never mentioned is assumed throughout 
the first of those sonnets, and the identity 
of ’hoir and the nature of the “maint 
riche mais chu trophée” are not disclosed. 
In the second, the most diverse construc- 
tions of “une verrerie éphémére,” “Le 
pur vase d’aucun breuvage,” and ‘Une 
rose dans les ténébres”’ are possible. And as 
to the central metaphor of the third—“le 
doute du Jeu supréme’’—quite different 
hypotheses are admittedly equally tenable. 

A particularly moving example of the 
radical metaphor occurs in the third 
stanza of the “Cantique de saint Jean.” 
Nothing in the poem directly suggests that 
in “les vols triomphaux/De cette faux” 
the image of the headsman’s sword is con- 
verted into the conventional symbol of 
death ; it is a clear case of implication. The 
effect is to generalize the idea of death; 
and, further, the metaphor fauz enables 
the poet to introduce two others, vols and 
triomphauz; and thus it contributes to a 
compound enrichment of the rhetorical 
fabric as a whole. 

Stevens is not incomparable with Mal- 
larmé in his ability to convert the subject 
matter of a poem into a resplendent tissue 
of rhetorical images. 


VIII 


And now for the question of influence, 
indirect or direct, or derivation. But be- 
fore we undertake to explain the facts, let 
us briefly review them. 
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We first discovered seven specific paral- 
lels between images written by Stevens 
and others by Mallarmé; and we noticed 
that all of them involved, on Stevens’ side, 
poems published between December, 1915, 
and September, 1923—four composed 
between the latter part of 1918 and the 
end of 1921. We compared in detail their 
systems of color symbolism, again observ- 
ing that Stevens’ first appeared tentative- 
ly in 1915, developed uncertainly with 
shifting meanings, but assumed its final 
mode by the fall of 1919. We found a clue 
to a community of idealistic feeling be- 
tween the two men in their common use of 
figures of the negative order. That led us 
to analyze briefly the parallels and diver- 
gences between Stevens’ principle of “in- 
herent opposites’’ and the Symbolist theo- 
ry of correspondances, and to mention the 
poets’ absorption in problems of aesthetics 
and of the relation of the artist to his en- 
vironment. Then, returning to matters of 
manner and method, we reviewed, first, 
their use of the expanded conceit; second, 
their virtuosity in word-play, verbal mu- 
sic, and tonality of imagery; and, finally, 
their employment of the same fundamen- 
tal technique of implication. 

Which, if any, of those eight similari- 
ties are due to direct derivations by 
Stevens from Mallarmé?—or can they be 
adequately accounted for by the indirect 
influence of les symbolistes through the 
Imagists? Taupin says, evidently with the 
support of a personal letter from Stevens: 
“Tl connait la poésie francaise. Il a méme 
traduit des poémes frangais; mais il ne les 
a pas imités ... .””!” Is there any real, even 
though perhaps circumstantial, evidence 
that Mallarmé was one of the French 
poets he studied? And why is it—we have 
raised this point before—that certain 
types of resemblances occurred mostly at 
an early period in his career, while others 


17 P, 275. 
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tend to appear only, or to persist, in the 
work of his maturity? 

Let us begin by limiting the application 
of the questions. Of the several stylistic 
traits of Mallarmé which we have ex- 
amined, the least prominent and the least 
his own is the expanded conceit; and the 
parallelism between the two poets’ uses 
of the conceit is their one stylistic resem- 
blance which I believe to be quite acci- 
dental. Again, I have no reason to think 
that Stevens owes anything of his philos- 
ophy to Mallarmé or that his idea of “in- 
herent opposites” has any source-and-de- 
rivative relation with the doctrine of cor- 
respondances. It is too different, as we 
have stressed in our exposition, and too 
personal, too much a part of Stevens’ 
very stance toward life. Similarly with 
his and Mallarmé’s common interest in 
aesthetics. Their beliefs on the subject are 
widely diverse; only the constancy and 
the intensity of their interest are alike. 
And we have hinted that the coincidence 
of interest is properly explainable as de- 
termined by like conditions in their respec- 
tive milieus. So those three points, though 
they belong in any description of the re- 
semblances between the two euwvres, are 
beyond the scope of our further inquiry. 

Yet the textual parallels we have traced 
still challenge explanation. And the simi- 
larity of the symbolism of blue to the sym- 
bolism of azur demands it. 

As to the figures of negation, we have 
said that they reflect the fundamental 
philosophical idealism of the two poets: 
need they be accounted for further? I 
think so; for though Stevens did not get 
his metaphysics from Mallarmé, he may 
have got from him a suggestion as to one 
particular manner of expressing it. A few 
of his paradoxes of negation were written 
at the same early period in which we 
found the direci verbal parallels between 
his work and Mallarmé’s, but most of 
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them occur years later. We may under- 
stand that if we regard the figure of nega- 
tive order as ‘‘a manner of speaking’”’ pre- 
eminently suited to express extremely 
idealistic meanings. If a poet with a strong 
native strain of idealistic thought and 
feeling heard some kindred spirit speaking 
in such an idiom, he might upon occasion 
unconsciously fall into it himself. And 
then much later, as he became invetevate 
in the character which that manner of 
speech was apt to express and as his need 
to assert those meanings became more fre- 
quent and more compelling, he might re- 
vert to it more and more often. That is 
why any direct influence of Mallarmé on 
Stevens that can be demonstrated may be 
accepted as a partial explanation of this 
singular trait of style; and, per contra, if 
there is other evidence that such an influ- 
ence was exerted, this will corroborate it. 
So also of Stevens’ virtuosity in certain 
verbal effects. They alone would never 
suggest a debt to another poet. Yet, if it 
were known that Stevens had at some 
time been familiar with the poetry of Mal- 
larmé, we might conclude that the virtuos- 
ity of one bore a relation of inspiration 
and emulation, even if not of cause and 
effect, to the tours de force of the other. 
And it is much the same with the tech- 
nique of implication. Too many influences 
composed the intellectual atmosphere of 
that fecund decade 1910—20 for us to de- 
cide offhand that Mallarmé was Stevens’ 
sole and particular teacher of the method. 
But unless we adopt the facile assumption 
that Stevens learned it from the Imagists 
and other contemporaries, his use and 
mastery of it remain to be explained. So, 
once more, if Stevens were known to have 
had some direct knowledge of Mallarmé’s 
poetry, that would help to account for his 
use of metaphor, and his use of metaphor 
would tend to support other evidences of 
influence. 
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What, then, are the facts regarding 
such a connection between the two poets? 
And what construction of the facts will ex- 
plain all those diverse degrees and circum- 
stances of similarity—and still not do vio- 
lence to the primary fact of Stevens’ ex- 
traordinary individuality? 

Of the first fifteen poems which he pub- 
lished, between November, 1914, and 
July, 1916, only two partake in any meas- 
ure of the nature of symbolism. “Sunday 
morning” might be considered a tentative 
in that direction, though it is probably 
based in the English Romantic tradition. 
Also, “Domination of black” seems to be 
an exercise in the technique of implication ; 
and its sense of design in color and its 
moody evocativeness suggest some knowl- 
edge of the French school; but the resem- 
blance is vague. 

July, 1916, is an important date in the 
sequence of Stevens’ development because 
it was then that the first of his two one-act 
plays appeared. This was Three travelers 
watch a sunrise, an allegory. At bottom, 
its method of statement is explicit rather 
than metaphorical. Internally, it bears 
little relation to symbolisme. Yet it has a 
significance that will shortly become evi- 
dent. 

During the next seventeen months 
various magazines brought out seventeen 
more short poems by Stevens. None of 
them seems so close to any French source 
as “Sunday morning” or even “Domina- 
tion of black,’’ but one—‘Thirteen ways 
of looking at a blackbird’’—is his most 
Imagistic composition. He was never a 
member of the school of Imagists, but the 
years from 1914 to 1917 are those in which 
their influence and that of the critical 
ideas that proliferated about their works 
and manifestoes are most apparent in his 
writing. Short bits like “Tea,” “Tattoo,” 
“Valley candle,” and “To the roaring 
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wind” would have been distinctive but 
not out of place in an Imagist anthology; 
and certain of Ezra Pound’s preachments 
may have contributed indirectly to the re- 
serve of statement and the respect for the 
image as such that characterize “Six sig- 
nificant landscapes,” “The silver plough- 
boy,” and “The wind shifts.” 

Poetry: a magazine of verse for Decem- 
ber, 1917, published the second play, 
Carlos among the candles. Writing of it to 
Miss Harriet Monroe, Stevens referred 
to “A theatre without action or charac- 
ter.” That phrase would apply also to 
“L’Aprés-midi d’un faune’”’; and Carlos 
among the candles may be studied as an 
attempt at a Symbolist drama. It resem- 
bles the “Faune”’ in being not a play but a 
dramatic monologue—a monologue with 
an accompaniment of moving lights, hav- 
ing about the same relation to drama that 
Alexander Calder’s “mobiles” bear to 
sculpture. Like a good deal of the experi- 
mental-poetic little theater, its stage 
effects woul depend more on décor and 
rhythmic movement than on action, char- 
acter, and situation: in that respect, it re- 
minds one, not of Mallarmé’s eclogue, but 
of the ballet to music by Debussy which 
Diaghilev brought to the United States in 
1916. Carlos among the candles shows a 
strain for the exotic, the bizarre, the pure 
aesthetic—most conspicuously in refer- 
ences to some of the stock properties of 
symbolisme: 


Here there will be silks and fans... . the 
movement of arms....rumors of Renoir 
....coiffures....hands....scorn of De- 
bussy . . . . communications of body to body. 
.... There will be servants, as fat as plums, 
bearing pineapples from the Azores... . be- 
cause of twenty-four candles, burning to- 
gether, as if their light had dispelled a phan- 
tasm, falling on silks and fans .. . . the move- 
ment of arms..... 
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Its failure as a play is partly due to its 
obscurity and tenuousness of expression; 
and these, in turn, result from the fact 
that, although it by no means masters the 
device of implication, it relies more upon it 
than does Three travelers watch a sunrise or 
anything else Stevens had written thus far. 

Among the fifteen poems he published 
during 1918, the most noticeable are a 
group of nine on themes from a French 
book, Lettres d’un soldat; his longest early 
composition, ‘““Le Monocle de mon oncle,”’ 
which contains traces of the blue-symbol- 
ism and the parallels to “Las de l’amer 
repos ... ,”” which we have examined, as 
well as numerous instances of the radical 
metaphor; and “Anecdote of Canna,” 
perhaps the most obscure of Stevens’ 
writings to date and the one in which im- 
plication is the most important. 

In January, 1919, he went to Florida on 
the vacation of which his work bears rec- 
ord in “Fabliau of Florida,” “Homuncu- 
lus et la belle étoile,” and possibly ‘‘Banal 
sojourn.” Ten months later Poetry printed 
the group of fourteen lyrics entitled ‘‘Peck- 
sniffiana,” which won the Levinson prize 
for that year. Five of the series—the three 
just mentioned and “Of the surface of 
things” and “Colloquy with a Polish 
aunt’’—are among the specimens we have 
used to illustrate one or another compari- 
son between Stevens’ work and that of 
Mallarmé. It was in this group that his 
color symbolism assumed its final form; 
obscurity is a factor in these poems to an 
extent untrue of any of their predecessors; 
and the radical metaphor entered more or 
less into the making of all of them. 

Now the question is how to account 
for these evidences of a French influence 
on Stevens’ writing during the period 
1915-19 and for their gradual disappear- 
ance thereafter. When he left Harvard in 
1900, his intention was to go to Europe 
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and write, but later he “settled down” to 
the study of law. At least so long as he 
thought of going to Paris, he undoubtedly 
read a good deal of French; that may have 
been the time when he made the transla- 
tions mentioned by Taupin. During the 
early years of the first World War, until 
he moved to Hartford in 1916, he was 
practicing law in New York. The Franco- 
phile tendencies of the American intelli- 
gentsia—enthusiasm for ‘‘the Allies’”’ mili- 
tary cause; the introduction of post-Im- 
pressionist painting to America (1912) 
and all the discussion that ensued; the 
French dances and French music in the 
repertory of the Russian Ballet and its 
orchestra; the Imagist craze and the re- 
sultant interest in French poetry and crit- 
ical theory—all those influences in the 
air at the time undoubtedly played on 
Stevens. But there is a bit of circumstan- 
tial evidence connecting him with Mal- 
larmé in particular. 

Among the friends whom Stevens saw 
while in New York was Walter Conrad 
Arensberg, who had been on the Advocate 
board at Harvard when he was a member 
of it. While Stevens was writing his earli- 
est postcollege poems, Arensberg was 
translating ‘‘L’Aprés-midi d’un faune’”’: 
his version appeared in March, 1916, in 
his volume of verse, Jdols (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co.). It is entirely 
unlikely that Stevens did not know of the 
translation and was not attracted to Mal- 
larmé, if not for the first time, then again, 
by Arensberg or jointly with him. That 
is an easy inference from the friendship 
between the two men and the nature of 
literary friendships. But it need not be 
left at that. Could anything but “Le 
vierge, le vivace et le bel aujourd’hui ...” 
~—and perhaps, also, “Salut”? and “Au 
seul souci de voyager ...’-—be the inspira- 
tion for this lyric by Arensberg? 











VOYAGE A L’INFINI 
The swan existing 
Is like a song with an accompaniment 
Imaginary. 
Across the glassy lake, 
Across the lake to the shadow of the 
willows, 
It is accompanied by an image, 
—As by Debussy’s 
“Reflets dans l'eau.” 


The swan that is 

Reflects 

Upon the solitary water—breast to breast 
With the duplicity: 

“The other one!”’ 


And breast to breast it is confused. 

O visionary wedding. O stateliness of the 
procession! 

It is accompanied by the image of itself 

Alone. 


At night 
The lake is a wide silence, 
Without imagination. 


And now can there be any doubt that 
Stevens knew that poem, and possibly 
also felt the inspiration of its source, 


when he wrote “Sunday morning’’? 


The pungent oranges and bright, green wings 
Seem things in some procession of the dead, 
Winding across wide water, without sound. 
The day is like wide water, without sound, 
Stilled for the passing of her dreaming feet 
Over the seas, to silent Palestine, 


She hears, upon the water without sound, 
A voice that cries, ““The tomb in Palestine 
Is not the porch of spirits lingering. 

It is the grave of Jesus, where he lay.” 
We live in an old chaos of the sun, 

Or old dependency of day and night, 

Or island solitude, unsponsored, free, 

Of that wide water, inescapable. 


“Sunday morning,” we recall, is one of 
Stevens’ poems in which we found a feel- 
ing for the sky as the universal limit of 
the terrestrial world, which reminded us 
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of the sense of the sky as an inescapable 
presence in “L’Azur.”’ 

Accordingly, we may believe that at 
some time, beginning in 1915 or there- 
abouts, Stevens read Mallarmé sufficient- 
ly to feel the enchantment of his effects. 
And we may suppose that the example of 
the “‘Faune,” together with the current 
vogue of short plays in verse and Stevens’ 
gropings after a personal medium of ex- 
pression—that these things, combined, 
impelled him to compete for the prize 
which Poetry offered for a poetic drama. 
He won it, with Three travelers watch a 
sunrise, and followed up that success with 
Carlos among the candles. Neither of the 
plays, however, succeeded in production. 
But probably, without their failure, 
Stevens would have recognized that the 
contemplative nature of his talent was 
antithetical to the drama and so in any 
case would soon have resumed the experi- 
ments that developed his characteristic 
lyric of ideas. 

If that theory is correct, it accounts for 
the textual parallels to Mallarmé that ap- 
pear in certain of Stevens’ poems from 
1915 to 1923. In the case of a writer as 
scrupulous as he, it is not special pleading 
to hold that the few such parallels that 
occur thereafter are adventitious. Our 
theory aiso explains why Stevens’ blue- 
symbolism was completely worked out 
during those few years. It is not necessary 
to think that he consciously imitated Mal- 
larmé’s azur; indeed, we may not think 
that, if we remember how he fumed, so 
to speak, after a symbol distinctively his 
own. Rather, we may suppose that 
Stevens observed the uses to which Mal- 
larmé put the analogous symbology in his 
writing and the effects he drew from it, 
was moved to emulate those effects, and 
then continued to use his own symbol 
ever more personally and more audacious- 
ly until at last he surpassed the original 
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example. So, too, figures of the negative 
order crept into a few of his poems, then 
vanished from his work for a long time, 
to return later, as it were, spontaneously, 
but under the compulsions of a confirmed 
idealism confronted by the successive 
crises of disintegration in the world of 
things-as-they-are. 

As to his technique of implication, we 
must remember that a method is not some- 
thing that is imitated—not, at least, be- 
yond the stage of exercises; when it is not 
invented, it is learned, either from fellow- 
craftsmen or from a master or from both. 
On the evidence submitted, it would seem 
that the great French master of implica- 
tion helped teach Stevens his mastery of 
his characteristic means of communica- 
tion. His command over tonality of im- 
agery and his virtuosity in verbal effects 
are likewise products, certainiy not of imi- 
tation, but possibly partially of emulation. 
Once a poet of Stevens’ sensibility had 
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experienced such exquisite things as ‘‘Le 
vierge, le vivace et le bel aujourd’hui ... ,” 
“Autre éventail—de Mlle Mallarmé,”’ 
“Ses purs ongles trés haut dédiant leur 
onyx...,” and “Une dentelle s’abolit 
...y» he would have carried their effects 
in his unconscious a long time. And if he 
had also Stevens’ unique native gift, he 
would have rivaled them, in time, with 
wholly original masterpieces in the same 
genre. 

Thus, if our theory is right, Stevens 
found in Mallarmé not only a direct, 
though doubtless unconscious, influence 
for a short time but also what was more 
important in the long run, an inspiring 
exemplar of certain methods and certain 
qualities of style. And our study has made 
somewhat less occult than it has been 
heretofore the evolution of one of the 
most individual styles that have appeared 
in the poetry of our time. 


Cuicaao, ILLINOIS 
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Webb), Shaw, Tom Mann, Keir Hardie, William 

Morris, and Belfurt Bax. A final chapter points 

out that the eighties were neither the beginning 
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of the social millennium which Engels and the 
Webbs confidently expected nor a backward 
movement in the history of human freedom. 
John Stuart Mili had had a clearer insight into 
the needs of the future: ‘‘how to unite the great- 
est individual liberty of action with a common 
ownership in the raw materials of the globe, and 
an equal participation of all in the benefits of 
combined labour” (p. 423). The old economic 
liberalism (mechanistic, atomistic, seif-regarding) 
had long ago broken down; individuality was no 
longer something “given,’’ but something, to be 





“‘wrought out in a rich social setting,”’ that “spon- - 


taneous individual freedom . . . . which Matthew 
Arnold sought in The buried life, and Shaw in 
Saint Joan” (p. 430). 

Mrs. Lynd’s book is notable not only for its 
thorough study of the period but also for many 
valuable corrections of conventional opinion: e.g., 
she does not believe (contrary to Max Weber 
and R. H. Tawney) that Protestantism was the 
cause of the character structure of capitalism, 
but feels that “both Protestantism and capitalism 
tended to develop the same type of character’”’ 
(p. 10); she clarifies the nature and work of the 
Social Democratic Federation, which Beer, Webb, 
and Elton had oversimplified (pp. 388 ff.); she 
writes memorable pages on Cardinal Manning’s 
relations with British labor; she shows (p. 358) 
that one of the causes of England’s decline was 
the appallingly inadequate training in scientific 
research which was offered at the universities (all 
the universities and colleges in England together 
offered less than one single German university, 
that of Munich, according to Sir Swire Smith’s 
The real German rivalry). 

A check for errors reveals very few, and those 
only of a minor nature: the wrong initials for G. 
M. Young, a misspelling of Keir Hardie’s first 
name, etc. As a whole, Mrs. Lynd’s book is a 
model of its kind, substantial, accurate, objective, 
scientific in the best sense of that term. This im- 
personal quality may offend some readers, espe- 
cially when she deals with religion, as in chapter 
viii, where, after admitting “the powerful moral 
authority” of religion for the Victorians (p. 13), 
she gives a somewhat clinical account of the pre- 
dicament of Victorian religion.—C. F. H. 
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Macdonald. Parsons, Coleman O. “George 

Macdonald and Henry More.” N & Q, May 

5, pp. 180-83. 





Macdonald a “‘didactic and sentimental nine- 
teenth century mystic’”’ who “shared certain char- 
acteristics, ideas, and even narratives” with the 
seventeenth-century Cambridge Platonist. 


Meredith. Cline, C. L. “Diana of the Cross- 
ways and the wonderful old quarto.” N & Q, 
May 5, pp. 187-89. 

Identifies the quarto referred to. 


“Meredith’s ‘Meditation under stars.’” Ez, 
IV, No. 3, 19. 


Mill, John Stuart (see I, MacMinn). 


Shine, Hill. “J. S. Mill and an open letter to 
the Saint-Simonian Society in 1832.” JHI, 
VI, 102-8. 


Wenger, C. N. “Sources of Mill’s criticism of 
‘Pauline.’ ”” MLN, LX, 338. 


Morley. Knickerbocker, Frances W. Free 
minds: John Morley and his friends. See VB 
1943, 257. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 5, 1946, p. 9. 


Morris. Grennan, Margaret B. William Mor- 
ris: medievalist and revolutionary. New 
York: King’s Crown pr. 


Newman. Benard, E. D. Preface to Newman’s 
theology. St. Louis: Herder Book Co. 
Rev. by Martin J. Healy in CWd, CLXI, 186- 
87. 


Field, William Noe. ‘‘Newman in Ireland.” 
CWd, CLXII, 28-35. 


Harrold, Charles Frederick. John Henry New- 
man: an expository and critical study of his 
mind, thought and art. New York: Long- 
mans, Green. 

Rev. by Eric Bentley in New R, Jan. 7, 1946, 
pp. 26-28; by A. R. Eaton in LJ, LXX, 889; by 
William S. Lynch in SRL, Nov. 17, p. 13; by 
Joseph J. Reilly in CWd, CLXII, 372; by Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen in NYTBR, Dec. 2, p. 6; by 
G. N. Shuster in HTB, Oct. 28, p. 20; by Lionel 
Trilling in N, Feb. 2, 1946, p. 132. 

In this objective study of Newman’s mind and 
art Mr. Harrold has achieved brilliantly the task 
he sets himself—to rescue Newman from his de- 
tractors and his disciples. With Brilioth, he agrees 
that it is presumptuous of any single communion 
to claim Newman as its sole possession. The em- 
phasis throughout is upon those features in New- 
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man’s work which are significant and appealing 
for men of any faith, any country, almost any 
era. The book is at once an analysis and a syn- 
thesis. All Newman’s major works are explained 
against the background of the intellectual milieu. 
This accounts for and justifies the large propor- 
tion of ‘expository and historical’ material. At 
the same time the seemingly contradictory ele- 
ments in Newman’s character and thought—the 
mystic versus the skeptic, the doctor subtilis as 
opposed to the doctor angelicus, the liberal as 
against the authoritarian, the ascetic so well ac- 
quainted with the ways of the world—are brought 
together in a synthesis which makes Newman un- 
derstandable even if the enigma is not wholly re- 
solved. In no sense a special study, the book none- 
theless draws upon all the specialists. The easy 
command not only over Newman’s own velumi- 
nous and often difficult work, but over the whole 
literature on Newman, Continental as well as 
English and American, is most impressive. This 
biography of a mind is « learned production. It is 
also literary. The vivacious style and the fre- 
quent wit rob dogma of some of its terrors. Where 
Mr. Harrold fails, Newman has failed before him. 
In its more abstruse branches theology remains a 
formidable science, even when Mr. Harrold ex- 
plains Newman’s explanations. But the discrimi- 
nating, or ignorant, reader may skip the chapter 
on “The Arians of the fourth century” and the 
section on justification by baptism. In fact, the 
author recommends this procedure, the book as a 
whole having been “designed for readers of vary- 
ing levels of interest.’’ On all controversial reli- 
gious issues—and they are many—an “intelligent 
neutrality” is maintained. In the expository sec- 
tions Mr. Harrold is content with being brief, 
lucid, and informative. His critical talents are 
given freer play in the chapters dealing specifical- 
ly with biography, history, and literature. Here 
he qualifies as a member of that group recom- 
mended by Wilfrid Ward for the study of New- 
man, men “of active, and original and penetrat- 
ing minds to detect and elaborate the pregnant 
suggestions of a poetic thinker who had not the 
habit of scientific statement.’’ With his virtues as 
expositor and critic Mr. Harrold combines those 
of the anthologist. Wherever possible, Newman 
is allowed to speak for himself. As a result, the 
book offers the best of Newman along with the 
excellent commentary.—Frederic E. Faverty. 


Homage to Newman: 1845-1945: a collection of 
essays. London: Westminster Cathedral 
chronicle: (Archbishop’s House, 8.W. 1). 
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Houghton, Walter Edwards. The art of New- 
man’s Apologia. Yale univ. pr. Pp. ix+116. 


Rev. unfavorably by R. J. Hurley in LJ, LXX, 
1134. 


A very penetrating and illuminating little 
study (only 116 pages in length) of Newman’s 
equipment, method, and style in the Apologia, 
together with an evaluation of Newman’s diffi- 
culties and limitations as an autobiographer, the 
extent to which he told the truth in the Apologia, 
and the degree in which he succeeded in self- 
analysis. Part of his equipment, says the author, 
was simply the occasion, the challenge of Kings- 
ley; but there were also his theories of psychology 
(“the whole man moves,”’ etc.), and of biography 
and style (“the real, hidden, but human life, or 
the interior’); and there were also his striking 
powers of memory and introspection and analysis. 
All of this is dealt with by Mr. Houghton in very 
skilful fashion. He does what never seems to have 
occurred to other Newman scholars—he goes 
back to the sermons, essays, and sketches in order 
to understand the true nature of the Apologia. In 
Part II, “Method and style,” Mr. Houghton 
shows us Newman’s “equipment”’ in action: the 
concrete analytical method which so subtly con- 
veys a state of mind; the sinuous and subtly dra- 
matic style, of which Mr. Houghton discusses the 
syntax, metaphors, imagery, diction, rhythm, 
and structure, and the effect on it of the ‘‘motive 
of apology.” In Part III, the author sums up the 
narrowness of the Apologia (all of Newman’s 
nonreligious interests are ruled out; we learn 
nothing about his preaching, his enormous influ- 
ence, his moralism, little of his mysticism and 
piety); then two questions are asked: “Did New- 
man tell the truth?” and “(How good is Newman’s 
self-analysis?”’ To the first question the answer is 
‘‘yes, but the truth is slightly slanted, for New- 
man was not quite so modest as he pictures him- 
self’; and “although Newman exposed all of his 
emotional drives, he laid major emphasis upon 
logical arguments and thus gave an impression 
of himself which is not strictly true’’ (p. 100). To 
the second question the answer is that we do not 
have a full and satisfactory analysis; “everything 
seems ready for synthesis, but the synthesis is 
never made.... the Apologia simply does not 
disclose ‘a hidden life in its acting aud its proc- 
esses’ ” (p. 108); though intensely aware of him- 
self, Newman failed to make a complete analysis 
of his motives. “But if the motivation is obscure 
. . nevertheless the man himself is vividly and 
sharply revealed”’ (p. 110). 
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This is undoubtedly one of the most perceptive 
and rewarding studies to be made of a single mas- 
terpiece. Its chief limitation is its brevity. For 
example, the author tries to exemplify “most of 
Newman’s normal modes of expression” by means 
of one passage of the Apologia (pp. 48-49); he 
shrewdly discusses Newman’s syntax but gives 
only one example, illustrating “the characteristic 
oscillation of his mind” (pp. 50-53), though the 
syntax of the Apologia exhibits many other men- 
tal states than oscillation. Further, the author 
complains about the usual “sterile” approach to 
Newman’s style, the classifying of its various as- 
pects as Ciceronian, Gibbonian, Attic; Mr. 
Houghton prefers the functional approach, which, 
of course, is a very profitable one (pp. 46-47). But 
on page 69 he tacitly admits that Newman has no 
one style, but many, according to his audience, so 
that we are justified, after all, for practical pur- 
poses, in speaking of his “regal,” or “elegiac,” or 
“academic”’ style. Mr. Houghton is, after all, 
dealing with only one of Newman’s styles, that of 
the Apologia, which differs fundamentally in 
many ways from the style of the Sermons to mized 
congregations or the Present position of Catholics. 
These criticisms may seem like carping. The un- 
deniable fact is that Mr. Houghton has added a 
splendid analytical study to the growing body of 
Newman literature.—C. F. H. 


John Henry Newman: centenary essays. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 
Essays by Henry Tristram, Denis Gwynn, H. 
F. Davis, Douglas Woodruff, J. Lewis May, 
Geoffrey Tillotson, and others. 


Julia of the Trinity, Sister, S.N.D. ‘Self- 
revelation in Newman’s sermons.” CWd, 
CLXII, 55-60. 


Lloyd, R. D. ‘““Newman’s Rubicon.” S, Oct. 5, 
p. 308. 


May, J. Lewis. Scenes from the life of John 
Henry Newman. London: Catholic Truth 
Society, Pioneer pr. (38-40 Eccleston 
Square, S.W. 1). 


Molony, J. Chartres. “A latter-day saint.” 
Blackwood’s mag., CCLVIII, 369-76. 
Brief biography of Newman; the small role 
which Jesus plays in his faith; incidents in which 
he seems to have been uncandid. 





Moody, John. John Henry Newman. New 
York: Sheed & Ward. Pp. ix+353. 


Rev. by Eric Bentley, in New R, Jan. 7, 1946, 
pp. 26-28; by J. J. Reilly in CWd, CLXII, 372; 
by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen in NYTBR, Dec. 2, p. 
6; by G. N. Shuster in HTB, Nov. 11, p. 42; by 
Lionel Trilling in N, Feb. 2, 1946, p. 132. 

Making no attempt at contributing anything 
original to Newman literature, Mr. Moody has 
written a very live, readable, opinionated, and 
rather slipshod book. His Roman Catholic bias 
is so obvious as to constitute no serious drawback. 
As a Roman Catholic convert from High, Low, 
and Broad Episcopalianism, he feels that he is 
better able than most writers on Newman to deal 
with both the Anglican and the Roman Catholic 
career of his subject. In many ways he lives up to 
this claim. His account of the Oxford Movement 
is adequate and penetrating. However, in his 
tendency toward Newman-idolatry, he minimizes 
whatever may reflect against the perfection of 
Newman’s mind and soul and sweetens up the 
relations between Newman and Manning. The 
style is highly colloquial, at times careless. But, 
in spite of all its faults, Mr. Moody’s book has a 
warmth and humanity about it which will at- 
tract readers, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 
It is too bad that the author indulges in that all- 
too-frequent weakness of Roman Catholics, a pa- 
rochial and condescending pity toward non- 
Catholics.—C. F. H. 


Mozley, J. H. “Cardinal Newman and his fore- 
bears.” N & Q, Nov. 3, pp. 190-91. 


Newman and Littlemore: a centenary anthology 
and appeal. Littlemore, Oxford: Salesian 
Fathers. Pp. 81. 


“Newman decides: ‘into port after a rough 
sea.’”’ TLS, Oct. 6, pp. 469-71. See Oct. 13, 
p. 487; Oct. 20, p. 499; Oct. 27, p. 511; Nov. 
3, p. 523; Dec. 1, p. 571; Dec. 15, p. 595; 
Jan. 5, 1946, p. 7. 


Centenary article on Newman’s conversion, 
1845. 
Ryan, Alvan. “The development of Newman’s 


political thought.” Review of politics, VII, 
210-40. 


Ryan, John K. “Newman as poet.” Thought: 
Fordham univ. quar., XX, 645-56. 
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Smith, Fred. “For what do you remember 
Newman?” CWd, CLXI, 256-58. 


Tierny, Michael (ed.). A tribute to Newman. 
Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 
Essays, chiefly by Irish scholars. 


Wilberforce, Robert. “John Henry Newman: 
his prophetic sense.’”” CWd, CLXII, 336-42. 


Pater. Ironside, Robin. ‘‘Walter Pater,” Corn- 
hill mag., May, 1944, pp. 66-78. 


Reade, Charles. Burns, Wayne. ‘‘More Reade 
notebooks.” SP, XLII, 824-42. 


Burns, Wayne. “Pre-Raphaelitism in 
Charles Reade’s early fiction.” PMLA, 
LX, 1149-64. / 

Sutcliffe, Emerson G. “Unique and repeated 
situations and themes in Reade’s fiction.” 
PMLA, LX, 221-30. 


Ruskin. Anon. “Stones of Venice: a post- 
Ruskinian rhapsody.” TLS, Oct. 6, p. 474. 
An adverse critical review of Adrian Stokes, 

Venice: an aspect of art (London: Faber & Faber). 


Livingstone, R. W. “Ruskin.” (Annual lecture 
on a master mind.) Proc. of the Brit. Acad., 
XXXI. 

Whitehouse, J. Howard (ed.). Ruskin’s influ- 
ence today. Oxford univ. pr. 


Saintsbury, G. E. B. George Saintsbury. The 
memorial volume: a new collection of his 
essays and papers. London: Methuen. 

Rev. by R. Jennings in NS, Nov. 17, pp. 342- 

43; in NC, CXXXVIII, 215-16. 


Jennings, Richard. “Books in general.” NS, 
Aug. 25, pp. 129-30. 
Politics in Saintsbury’s criticism. Saintsbury 
was a conservative escapist. 


Stevenson. A child’s garden of verses. Illus. by 
Toni Frissell. U.S. camera pub., 1944, Pp. 
95. 

Rev. by M. L. Becker in NYTBR, Feb. 18, p. 5; 

by S. J. Johnson in LJ, Feb. 1, p. 120; by P. A. 

Whitney in Book week, Jan. 28, p. 11. 


A child’s garden of verses. Introd. by William 
Rose Benét. Illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 
Limited eds., 1944. Pp. xv+112. 

Typographical errors. 
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Pritchett, V. S. 


“Books in general.” NS, 
March 24, pp. 193-94. 
Stevenson as indicative of his age. 


Pritchett, V.S. (ed.). Robert Louis Stevenson— 
novels and stories. London: Pilot pr. 
Rev. by Philip Toynbee in “‘Books in general,”’ 

NS, Dec. 22, p. 427. 

R., S. L. “Stevenson: Weir of Hermiston.” 
N & Q, Feb. 24, p. 80; March 24, p. 130. 


Surtees. Shand, John. “Squire Surtees.” Ail. 
month., CLX XV, 91-96. 
Pleasant popular article on Robert Smith 
Surtees and his “sporting novels.” 


Swinburne. Muir, Kenneth. “Swinburne on 
Middleton.” TLS Feb. 24, p. 91 (letters to 
editor). 


Symons, Arthur. Anon. “Arthur Symons.” 
TLS, Feb. 3, p. 57. (An obituary article.) 
See also Feb. 24, p. 91; March 10, p. 115. 
Jennings, Richard. ‘Books in general.” NS, 
Feb. 17, p. 111. 

Brief spiritual, intellectual biography of Sy- 
mons; estimate of his poems, aesthetic theories. 


Tennyson. A selection from the poems of 
Tennyson. Selected and with introd. by 
W.H. Auden..... See VB 1944, 247. 
Rev. by F. O. Matthiessen in NYTBR, Jan. 

28, p. 4; by George Mayberry in New R, Jan 1, 

p. 24; by A. Mizener in KR, VII, 315-18; in CE, 

VI, 241. 


Paden, W. D. “Tennyson and Persian poetry 
once more.” MLN, LX, 284. 


Templeman, William D. “Leonard Bacon, na- 
ture, and Tennyson.” N & Q, Jan. 27, p. 33. 


A possible echo from “The miller’s daughter’ 
in a modern poem. 


Thackeray. Graham, W. H. ‘“Thackeray’s ‘The 
Virginians.’ ” FR, CLXVII, 45-48. 


Pacey, W. C. Desmond. “‘A probable addition 
to the Thackeray canon.” PMLA, LX, 
606-11. 

Pryme, Jane T., and Bayne, Alicia. ‘Me- 
morials of the Thackeray family.” NC, 

CXXXVIII, 119-27. 
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Ray, Gordon N. (ed.). The letters and private 
papers of William Makepeace Thackeray. 2 
vols. Harvard univ. pr. Pp. clxxiii+522; 
vili+853. 

Rev. by R. Aldington in SRL, Dec. 1, p. 13; 

by G. F. Whicher in HTB, Dec. 23, pp. 1-2. 


Thompson, Francis. Anon. “Comments on 
Francis Thompson’s Mistress of vision.” 
N & Q, April 21, p. 154. 

Connolly, Terence L. Francis Thompson. See 
VB 1944, 248. 

Rev. by Carlos Baker in NYTBR, Feb. 11, 

p. 7; in TLS, June 23, p. 296. 


Thomson, James (“B.V.”). Cotten, Lyman A. 
“Leopardi and ‘The city of dreadful 
night.’ ” SP, XLII, 675-89. 

Trollope. Is he Popenjoy? (‘‘World’s classics.”’) 
2 vols. Oxford univ. pr. 

Rev. by M. F. in KR, VII, 723-24; by Eliza- 
beth Huling in New R, Apr. 16, p. 533. 
Hobman, D. L. “Mrs. Trollope, the novelist’s 

mother.” CR, CLXVIII, 304-8. 


Parker, W. M. “Anthony Trollope and 
‘Maga.’ ”’ Blackwood’s mag., CCLVII, 57- 
64. 

Paterson, Isabel. “The secret of Anthony 
Trollope’s survival.” HTB, Feb. 11, pp. 
1-2. 
Subtitled ‘(Common life with humor, pathos, 

piety and moral tone.” 

K. “Trollope in New Zealand.” N & Q, 

July 14, p. 14. 


Sadleir, Michael. Trollope: a commentary. New 
ed., rev. London: Constable. 
Rev. by Humphrey House in “Books in gen- 
eral,’’ NS, Sept. 29, pp. 215-16. 
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Stebbins, Lucy Poate; and Stebbins, Richard 
Poate. The Trollopes: the chronicle of a 
writing family. Columbia univ. pr. Pp. 394. 


Rev. by J. T. Frederick in Book week, Nov. 18, 
p. 2; by Joseph Wood Krutch in NYTBR, Nov. 
25, p. 3; by G. F. Whicher in HTB, Nov. 18, p. 6; 
by K. T. Willis in LJ, LXX, 978; by C. A. Wilson 
in SRL, Nov. 10, p. 9. 


The Trollopian (semiannually). Ed. by Brad- 
ford A. Booth. Univ. of California pr. 

No. 1 (summer) has items: B. Booth, ‘The 
Parrish Trollope collection” (pp. 11-20); R. 
Chapman, ‘Textual criticism: a provisional bibli- 
ography” (p. 45). M. Sadleir, “Trollope and Ba- 
con’s essays” (pp. 21-34); R. Stebbins, ‘Trol- 
lope at Harrow School” (pp. 35-44); C. Wilson, 
“Morris L. Parrish: Trollope collector’ (pp. 5- 
10). 

Wadimar; B., D. F.; and A., H. “Trollope: 
Can you forgive her?” N & Q, Jan. 13, p. 21; 
March 24, p. 130; July 28, p. 43. See VB 
1944, 248. 


White, Frederic Connett. “Trollope’s ‘Roger 
Seatcherd.’” N & Q, Sept. 22, p. 129. 


Wilde, Oscar. MacCarthy, Desmond. “Lady 
Windermere’s fan.”” NS, Sept. 1, p. 143. 


Nethercot, Arthur H. “Oscar Wilde on sub- 
dividing himself.”” PMLA, LX, 616-17. 
Yeats (see also Hopkins). Howarth, R. G. 
“Yeats’s My own music.” N & Q, Oct. 20, 
pp. 167-68. 

R., J. C. “The severity of Mr. Savage.” KR, 
VII, 114-17. 


A protest against Savage’s attack on Yeats. 


Savage, D. S. “The aestheticism of W. B. 
Yeats.” KR, VII, 118-34. 
At the center of Yeat’s work is a “hollowness 
which time is bound increasingly to reveal.” 


Yeats, J. B. Letters to his son, W. B. Yeats. 
rey See VB 1944, 248. 
Rev. in N & Q, Dec. 1, pp. 221-22. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


ELITE AND FOLK, LATIN AND TEUTON, AT THE BIRTH OF POETRY 


HE substance of Dr. Errante’s remark- 

able book! on the birth of Romance 

poetry should be summarized in four 
propositions: (1) The concept of popular poet- 
ry is a romantic myth, mainly of German na- 
tionalist make, whose distorting effects made 
themselves felt in much literary research and 
criticism during the nineteenth and the early 
decades of this century; (2) Croce in the late 
1920’s or early 1930’s voided the myth and 
restored the truth of art and poetry as prod- 
ucts of individual minds—belonging mostly 
in the upper brackets of inteiiectual education 
—not of the masses, with the contrast of popu- 
lar poetry versus art poetry whittled down to 
a mere difference of “‘tonalities’’; (3) according- 
ly, the origins of Provengal, and therefore of all 
Romance lyric poetry, erroneously sought in 
the “soul of the people’”—or perhaps less in- 
sistently, while hardly less misleadingly, in 
such other sources as the Ovidian tradition or 
the Arabic influence, whose contributions, in 
any case, were secondary—must be sought and 
found in the suggestions of content and form 
emanating from circles of highly specialized 
culture, namely, of ecclesiastical doctrine and 
Catholic liturgy; (4) Marcabru, in the inaugu- 
ral phase of Provencal poetry, provides the 
needed evidence, revealing himself to whoever 
reads him correctly as a sacred poet, steeped in 
Scriptures and ritual. 

A few remarks follow, in the same order as 
the propositions. 

1. The theory of popular poetry cannot be 
ascribed to the Germans. Vico, a Neapolitan 
classical scholar who never read one German 
word, was its founder and its most uncompro- 
mising enforcer alike. One “eternal property” 
of poetry, he said, is that ‘‘poetic sublimity al- 
ways goes together with popularity” (“che il 
sublime poetico debba sempre andar unito al 

1 Sulla lirica romanza delle origini. By Gutpvo 


Errante. New York: S. F. Vanni, 1943]. Pp. 440. 


{ MoperNn Puito.toer, May, 1946] 


popolaresco’’).? He annulled the personality of 
Homer, submerging him altogether in the Folk, 
and admired his—nay, its, the people’s— 
poems, not in spite of but on account of their 
alleged naiveté and crudity. This was an ac- 
complished fact between 1725 and 1744, one 
generation earlier than the Sturm und Drang. 
The taste of the popular and primitive—more 
decisive than the theory—had crystallized in 
England, through a revolutionary develop- 
ment of which the Reliques and Ossian were 
but the most conspicuous episodes, when Les- 
sing’s Laokoon itself was still to come. The 
Germans added their usual thoroughness and 
systematic industry; yet none of them—no 
Herder, no Grimm, no Arnim—outdid the 
radicalism of Vico; and the very word “ro- 
mantic” the German Romantics borrowed 
from the English usage of a Roman root. These 
familiar data and dates are obviously known 
to Dr. Errante; we would feel happier, how- 
ever, if his knowledge had prompted him to 
blunt the point of an anti-German polemic 
which he has sharpened to the breaking-point.* 
2 Scienza nuova, Book III, sec. 1, chap. iv. 


“To say the truth,”’ he reluctantly concedes 
(p. 10), ‘‘the ‘discovery of the true Homer’ had been, 
long before Wolf and the German romantics, the 
nucleus around which had been centered one of the 
great creations of the human mind: Vico’s Scienza 
Nuova.”’ But he is quick to add: ‘‘In this, however, 
the ‘discovery’ is a detail, even though it remains 
at the center of the work: which presents ‘cet example 
unique au monde d'un livre dans lequel tous les 
détails sont faux, mais dont l’idée est si essentielle, 
qu'elle éclate et vous saisit comme la seule réalité’ 
(Quinet]. From that idea modern aesthetics will be 
born. With the German romantics, instead, the result 
is the opposite: guided by a criterion that is no longer 
purely historical or philosophic or literary, they will 
extend by analogy the ‘discovery’ to the Germanic 
world. Hence many fallacious evaluations and inter- 
pretations of facts and things, which in turn will 
invalidate also the critique of ‘origins’: in Germany 
and elsewhere."’ Perhaps not quite at peace with this 
paragraph, Errante supplements its strength, in the 
following page, with an alibi, the gist of which is 
that, anyhow, since the German pre-Romantics and 
early Romantics did not know Vico, he cannot be 
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2. Croce’s intervention in the debate of art 
poetry versus popular poetry came very late. 
Homer had long been rescued from the Vico- 
Wolf wave. Strictly aristocratic and sophistica- 
ted doctrines of poetry, heralded by Parnasse 
and symbolism, had overrun all Europe. At 
last Croce himself, spurred by his critics and 
by the general climate of the age, outgrew, 
more or less avowedly, the juvenile aesthetics 
in which, while stressing the individual charac- 
ter of poetic “intuition” and “expression,” he 
had insisted on the romantic notion, inherent- 
ly “popular,” that identified the poetic faculty 
with the primitive and prelogical as well as 
pre-ethical operation of the mind, thus depict- 
ing poetry as “‘a fair child” (un bel bambino). 

Croce’s essay on popular poetry and art 
poetry‘ is embellished, as usual, by a wealth of 
exquisite and engaging erudition. It is, how- 
ever, as is no less usual with this author, elu- 
sive in the philosophic issue. “Tonality”’ 
(tono), unless we want to attach to the term 
no more binding a meaning than the one float- 
ing in such phrases as “‘c’est le ton qui fait la 
chanson,” is in Croce’s pages a winged word 
sorely in need of a definition. Should Croce, a 
philosopher not particularly interested in defi- 
nitions, ever try one in this context, he might 


held responsible for the misdeeds the Germans per- 
petrated of their own, thereby forfeiting whatever 
extenuating circumstance might have accrued to 
them from the presence of an un-German accessory 
before the fact. Elio Gianturco, indeed, in his other- 
wise highly appreciative review (Italica, XX, 146), 
takes issue with Errante’s view of Vico’s absentia 
during the incybation of romanticism; he tries, more 
or less legitimately inspired by Meinecke, to rein- 
state the links that should connect Vico ‘‘with 
English pre-romanticism, which in turn influenced 
Herder.’’ This point, however, remains comparatively 
secondary for our purpose, our purpose being to sug- 
gest that so tangled an argument—wherein Vico’s 
theory of popular poetry is, in the same breath, a 
center and a mere detail, a stupendous achievement 
laying the cornerstone of ‘‘modern aesthetics" (i.e., 
of Croce’s alleinseligmachende aesthetics) and a 
venial Latin fallacy which, usurped by Teutonic 
soil, grew to devastating effects—so caviling a plea, 
amounting to the claim that the secrecy of Vico’s 
deed acquits the doer whereas publicity damns the 
Germans, should act as a danger signal on our 
author and others against a trend that, given free 
rein, would land us in a method of criticism to be 
described as furor antiteutonicus 


4 Poesia popolare e poesia d'arte: studi sulla poesia 
italiana dal tre al cinquecento (Bari, 1933), pp. 1-64 


be surprised to see how much of the old con- 
cept of “popular,” which he had dismissed 
through the door, would have climbed back 
through the window of his “tono.’” 

Croce’s bend to the right, both in political 
and in aesthetic science, has grown more reso- 
lute lately. His recent ‘Considerations on the 
moral problem of our day’”®—in the course of 
which he incidentally but warmly indorses 
Errante’s book—are unhesitantly ushered in 
by the dogma that “history is set in motion by 
the few and not by the many” and “the mo- 
tive power of history works from the top down- 
wards, and not from the bottom upwards.” 
This doctrine, borrowed in the political field 
from Mosca and Pareto, is obviously true, 
with the proviso that the philosopher or his- 
torian admit, as Croce cursorily does, and 
validate in its proper inferences, as Croce re- 
fuses to do, the equally obvious truth that no 
motion is conceivable if we dissociate the mo- 
tive power from the movable mass on which it 
operates. Try as they may, “the few”’ are al- 
ways to a greater or lesser degree conditioned 
by hot polloi, and the leaders are led. 

In the field of poetry, the fight is super- 
erogatory if it is a fight against the “romantic 
myth of popular poetry,” in so far as that 
myth is supposed to assume that poetry wells 
up in a miraculous unison from the collectively 
inspired breast of the multitude. A view so 
crass or puerile, however, was never upheld by 
anybody in his senses; and, although cases of 
joint or multiple authorship are on record at 
the art level and therefore cannot be ruled out 
of the “popular,” it was always manifest to 
everybody that the poetic product, aristocratic 
or popular, is the achievement of individual 
minds particularly gifted and trained for it. 
But the myth ceases to be a myth in the derog- 
atory sense of the word as soon as it is stated 
that any poem is the result of an implicit col- 
laboration between the poet and the audience he 
had in mind. There are poems that were meant 


5 The consideration that ‘‘to Hegel and not to Croce 
belongs the credit of having brought forward ‘tonality’ 
as a criterion for the evaluation of poetry’’ (Gian- 
turco), and the appraisal of what credit may be due 
to Hegel for his own use of the criterion and the word, 
lie beyond our scope. 


* Horizon, April, 1945 
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for the crowds and poems that were addressed 
to the ivory tower. The former, if successful, 
are popular poetry; the latter are not. The 
problem is not one of authorship. 

This is best illustrated by the case of Tol- 
stoy, who, when pruned of occasional excesses 
and aggressive outbursts, remains the most 
significant aesthetic thinker of this age, as he 
remains its greatest artist. Granted, immedi- 
ately, that he erred when, tampering with the 
verbatim report of a story told by a peasant 
woman, he tried to convince himself and us 
that she, minus a few unsubstantial flaws— 
not he, the editor who wiped them out!—was 
the real great artist. But he is unobjectionable 
in the main when rejecting the decadent myth 
of oligarchic (eventually hermetic and solip- 
sistic) poetry or when picking the story of 
Joseph in the Book of Genesis as a paradigm of 
supreme—and popular—poetry. The popular- 
ity of those pages resides in the intention of 
universal communication and in the treatment 
of the material according to that end; it does 
not reside in the social or educational layer 
wherefrom rose the author, who may have 
been, indifferently for the purpose of aesthetic 
appraisal, an illiterate tramp, or Moses, or the 
Lord in person. 

Dangers of confusion and mythological 
manipulation in the concept of “popular” are 
easily avoided if we remember that the term 
“popular poetry,’ properly used, does not 
designate ‘‘poetry of the people, by the people, 
for the people,’”’ but “‘poetry of the people for 
the people,” by whosoever—earl or churl, 
coryphaeus or chorus—happened to write or 
sing it. Thus spelled out, as it ought to be, the 
whole dispute dissipates into emptiness. In 
fact, Croce’s footnotes to his essay, once more, 
as often happens with this author, compensat- 
ing for what is disappointing in the text, pro- 
vide ample evidence that common sense had 
been a common asset long before an interven- 
tion more likely to involve than to unravel the 
issue. Modestly, but conclusively, Menendez 
Pidal had defined popular poetry as “the poet- 
ry that becomes popular.”’ Schiller, a German, 
referred to by the same Croce in another foot- 
note, had expressed more analytically an iden- 
tical thought as early as 1791. 
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There is not much to add. 

3. Another German, Nietzsche, was most 
emphatic in deducing an artistic form, Greek 
tragedy, from a collective religious background. 
He, in turn, in so doing, was following and ex- 
tending into the field of classics the lead of- 
fered by the German Romantics, who had 
identified modern poetry with Christianity— 
in content and form. Errante does not seem 
fully aware that, in emphasizing almost ex- 
clusively the religious origin of Romance poet- 
ry, he is walking in hot German footsteps. 
This, of course, does not redound by itself 
either to Errante’s credit or discredit. 

A priori, and even if we knew exactly noth- 
ing of Romance poetry, it should be clear that 
any literary form draws its nourishment from 
the whole complex of its age and that there- 
fore, in the makeup of early Provengal poetry, 
Christian texts and Catholic liturgy must have 
had a share proportionate to the very sub- 
stantial place they held in the life of the time. 
If any there are who blind themselves to the 
presence of this component, they are flagrantly 
misled by sectarian prejudice. In this respect 
Errante’s accent on the religious element, al- 
though anticipated by a number of previous 
authorities, is a welcome service to historical 
truth. 

Truth, however, is not one-sided and dodges 
pugnacity. The other elements too—Arabic, 
folkish, classical, goliardic—had their rele- 
vance, which survives—a priori and a posteri- 
ori, on the logic of probable hypothesis as well 
as on the evidence of critical analysis—the 
minimizing treatment they endure at the hand 
of this scholar.” Moreover, even if Errante or 
somebody more intransigent than he were 
right, even if it were demonstrable that eccle- 


7In a more conciliatory vein Dr. Errante later 
on, at the end of a protracted duel with A. R. Nykl 
(Thought, June, 1945), admitted that ‘‘a new phi- 
losophy, a new poetry cannot be launched at once, like 
a vessel. Hundreds of forces must have been at work, 
for a long time’’ (which, incidentally, is true also 
of the launching of vessels). ‘‘The task of criticism,"’ 
he concluded, ‘‘is to detect among those forces and 
influences the essential ones, those above all which 
are indispensable to interpret the texts’’: a tenet about 
which there will be no argument, provided it is under- 
stood that it is also the task of criticism to refrain 
from overstating one single force or influence at the 
immoderate expense of all others. 
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siastical tradition is predominant—nay, ex- 
clusive—in the formation of Provengal poetry, 
this would hardly increase the authority of the 
antipopular theory. 

For, indeed, does Errante think that the 
Scriptures were an aristocratic book sealed 
with seven seals, that the Catholic priesthood 
was a sacerdotal caste like the Magi and Cath- 
olic liturgy a mysteriosophie craft, Eleusinian? 
To state, as Croce does, summarizing Errante, 
that medieval lyric emerges under the influ- 
ence “of Latin ecclesiastical poetry and the 
liturgical chant’’ does not provide much com- 
fort to the antipopular theory if we are con- 
scious of how inextricably interwoven were 
the popular and the learned elements in the 
teachings and rites of the medieval church. 
At its very beginning the give and take be- 
tween congregation and clergy found a stirring 
representation in Paul’s I Corinthians, chapter 
14. The litanies, the antiphons, the respon- 
sorial chants, about which Errante is justly 
so keen, were a dramatic performance in which 
the people, the chorus, played a very active 
part. The vicissitudes themselves of medieval 
Latin, the metamorphosis of rhythm, the rise 
of rhyme, were not worked out in ivory towers. 
The ears and lips of the flock—or Folk—lent 
irresistibly those innovations to scholarly 
shepherds, who, had they had a choice, would 
have clung to antique grammar and high-brow 
prosody. Here again the popular element, 
ejected from the door, doubles back through 
the window. 

The linguistic window is, of course, the most 
illuminating. If the early Provengal poets were 
so scowlingly and unapproachably above the 
crowd, the vulgus, if they were dyed-in-the- 
wool oligarchs, why did they choose to sing in 
the vulgar language, lifting with a revolution- 
ary challenge to literary status the slang of the 
mob? They might have tried their precocious 
hand at some kind of prehumanistic Latin, 
stealing the show from Petrarch. The mere 
choice of the language proves how inherently 
popular the whole movement was, trobar clus 
not excepted, which, however strict, was popu- 
lar in that it drew the élite capable of under- 
standing it from a secular and open public, not 





from the pent-up circles of clerical and scholas- 
tic intelligentsia. 

In fine, while any province of Christianity 
is, by definition, an appropriate territory for 
the discovery and underscoring of influences 
radiating from Christianity and the church, 
Provence happens to be comparatively the 
least appropriate of all provinces. That that 
country was teeming with free thought and 
heresy—puritanical or not—and outstanding- 
ly fertile in wild oats, is well known to any lay- 
man; and all that can be said of the pious 
mantle Errante is spreading over sins that 
Provence paid for so dearly is that the mantle 
was badly needed. 

4. Scrutiny and appraisal of Errante’s inter- 
pretation of Marcabru as a holy poet must be 
left to competent Provengalists. In a general 
way it can be pointed out that attempts of this 
kind are no novelty. Christians and pre-Chris- 
tians inoculated symbolic and prophetic inten- 
tions under the unsuspecting skin of pagan, or 
even sheerly sensual, poets; and, while the 
sacramental allotropy of the Song of Songs re- 
mains the most impressive feat of an inspira- 
tional hermeneutic that stops at nothing, we 
have been granted even the pleasure of con- 
templating the efforts of pietist critics, who by 
dint of allegories endeavored to make the 
Decameron itself into an edificatory manual. 
Errante’s operation on Marcabru, needless to 
say, is of neither the violent nor the humorous 
sort. It is a scholarly, conscientious affair. 
Nevertheless, even were that operation suc- 
cessful, it would hardly support the author’s 
general thesis and alter the aspect of Provengal 
poetry as a whole. One swallow does not make 
spring. One sacrosanct Marcabru would not 
bestow his austere color on a lay and defiant 
culture which, subversive already in the re- 
morseless legitimization of a bastard vernacu- 
lar against the birthright of Latin, went so far 
as not to shun the label, unsacrosanct if any, of 
gai saber. 

In regard to the Marcabru problem and to 
wider ones immediately related thereto, H. A. 
Hatzfeld is the competent Provengalist we 
should like to single out from the little crowd. 
Exactness of learning and prudence of critical 
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reason ring with authority in his judgment. It 
is merely incidental that his official status as 
professor in a Catholic institution would shield 
him, anyway, from any suspicion as to his fair- 
ness to a pro-Catholic point of view. 

Hatzfeld liked and lauded Errante’s book;® 
yet, re Marcabru, he wrote: “(Errante] fills the 
ideological lacuna of the liturgist theory with 
farfetched interpretations of Marcabru as a 
religious and biblical poet.’’ Even less cere- 
moniously in the following page he stated, on 
the same problem, that Errante “blunders.” 

Elaborating on the wider issue, Hatzfeld 
wrote: 

.. we do not need a pedigree of mystical 
terms in an age where the ascetic-mystical ex- 
pressions were current and where the goliards 
could easily parody such hymns as “Ez more 


doctt mystico.”’.... Whenever wor[l|dly poets, 
goliards or troubadours, used such terms, they 
used them, obviously, by parody. .... the 


ascetic-mystical spirit of the Church, pushed to 
a pitch by the Cluniac movement, was con- 
sciously answered by a ‘renaissance’ movement 
of the wealthy and noble people of Provence, 
the first occidental liberal society..... They 
simply put the love of the sexes in place of the 
love of God, and, to hold their own in the cul- 
tural field, surrounded this love with the very 
terms, reserved till then for the love of God. If 
they oppose amor to amar, as Marcabru actually 
does, they oppose the love of the personality in 
woman to mere carnal lust, not caritas to amore, 
as Errante supposes. To this movement in the 
making belongs Guillaume as well as Marcabru, 
because carnal and platonic love, concerning 
woman, are equally opposed to love of God. This 
is indeed primarily not a chivalrous, but a ‘lay’- 
movement. It is certainly no heresy in the sense 
that Denis de Rougemont .... and Otto Rahn 
.... take it, but it is a typically worldly, steadily 
growing reaction against the high flown Cluniac 
asceticism, a heresy in so far as it believes in love 
as an ‘earthly bliss,’ ‘l’hérésie du bonheur.’.... 
On this decisive point there is no difference 
between the sensuous Guillaume, the satirical 
Marcabru, the platonic Jaufre Rudel and the 
warrior-spirited Bernard de Ventadorn. They 
all disguise their mystical “parody” with liturgi- 
cal forms, making it thus a wholesale competition 
with ecclesiastical culture. The first to confuse this 


8 Romanic review, XXXV, 165 ff. 





antispiritual reaction with spirituality itself are 
the Italian ‘Stilnovisti,’ but by no means 
Marcabru. 

The final sentence sounds conclusive. The 
chief error of Errante seems to be in Provengal- 
izing and generalizing a statement that would 
have been correct for Italian poetry, which in- 
deed, but which alone, from St. Francis 
through Guinizelli to Dante, was born and 
brought up, so to speak, on the dcorsteps of 
the cathedral. This error, as well as others, our 
author would have been helped to avoid if, 
sifting more dispassionately the rich material 
at his disposal, he had lent a more filial ear to 
such early Provengalists as Fauriel and Sis- 
mondi, who—at the very dawn of these stud- 
ies, however limited and insecure may have 
been their information as compared with ours 
—proved notably successful in the general di- 
rections of their search. Sismondi, for example, 
dismissed, although courteously, the notion— 
which he traces back, nota bene, to those Ger- 
man Romantics against whom Errante was to 
wage so unforgiving a war in behalf of that 
very German-born notion—that regarded 
“toute la littérature des nations romanes 
comme étant née du christianisme, ou lui étant 
du moins étroitement alliée.”” He mildly pro- 
tested: 

Mais les poémes provencaux n’indiquent point 
cette origine. Il y en a trés peu de religieux, 
aucun d’enthousiaste, aucun ov les mystéres 
du christianisme soient liés 4 l’action ou aux 
sentimens; et lorsque, par hasard, la religion 
entre dans des vers qui ne sont pas des hymnes 
4 la Vierge, imités et affaiblis des chants latins 
de l’Eglise, c’est toujours comme profanation.® 


One reader of his manuscript called Er- 
rante’s attention to the risks entailed by graft- 
ing with unbridled stress the passions, political 
or religious, of our own age onto our intelli- 
gence of the past. If those passions are ignored, 
historical research is bound to be perfunctory 
or stillborn; for the real historian, try as he 
may, always writes contemporary history and 
his own autobiography within it. When, how- 
ever, those passions are not held in check, their 
heat murks the horizon. 


* De la littérature du Midi de l'Europe (3d ed., 
rev.; Paris, 1829), I, 201-2. (Italics mine.) 
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The final pages (432-37) of Sulla lirica ro- 
manza delle origini were added as an answer to 
that reader’s warning. The answer is not whol- 
ly satisfactory. Erranteshunned quite brilliant- 
ly the first danger, that of remaining extraneous 
to the currents of his age. He was less success- 
ful in mastering the second, that of being 
caught in their tide. 

Although romanticism and the popular 
theory were not of German (and Protestant) 
make, there is no gainsaying that they were 
sturdily absorbed in their maturing phases by 
Germanism in particular and democratic 
“folkism”’ in general, which helped consider- 
ably to pitch them to the uncritical validity 
of ‘“‘myths.’”’ Hence the right and duty of bat- 
tling on two converging fronts against the ag- 
gressive demands of pan-German culture as 
well as against the windy claims of a soap-box 
democracy. That battle, however, was fought’® 
and won long since. It was timely when it was 
untimely, when, namely, the German monop- 
oly in scholarship and mass or class determin- 
ism in historiography were still enjoying, 
jointly or severally, their heyday. It is less 
timely now, because it is all too timely. 

The politico-theological props under such 
directives of literary criticism and exploration 
of sources as are exemplified in Errante’s book 
and in many more need no detailed specifying 
in a philological journal. They are neo-Restora- 
tion and Second-Counter-Reformation. Ro- 
bust, although predictably not durable, coali- 
tions of interests and desires have been envi- 
sioning a “new” Europe and a “new” world 
stably ititrenched in an intellectual and social 
system more anti-German than anti-Fascist, 
more tory than clerical, and more clerical than 
Christian. Desirably, although not quite ex- 
pectably, the center of gravity of this system 
should lie in a counterrevolutionary France— 
purged of such tall heresiarchs as Michelet and 
Hugo, as well as of middle-sized offenders of 
the Gaston Paris or Jeanroy type. One pre- 
requisite ought to be a reversal of all nine- 
teenth-century values with a thorough French- 
ification and a sweeping de-Germanization of 

10 Also, among others, by this very reviewer (see 


his ‘“‘Romanticismo, patriottismo e germanesimo,”’ 
in Croce’s La Critica—as far back as March, 1906). 
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medieval poetry. We submit, however, that 
the poetry of France, southern and northern— 
whose primacy until the thirteenth century 
must be acknowledged, temperately, by every- 
body—had been magnified in the Romantic 
and post-Romantic era, also under the influ- 
ence of French nationalist revindication, in- 
temperately enough to be in no further need of 
inflationary favors. Good historic sense, in- 
stead, should restore us to awareness of the 
part played by the Germanic conception of 
womanhood, along with the Mediterranean— 
and very “popular’”’ indeed—cult of the Vir- 
gin, in the promotion of the Romance domina 
to her sovereign honors; while good poetic 
sense should acknowledge that there are Min- 
nesiinger who do not rank below the best 
troubadours, even as the quarrel of the queens 
or the crossing of the Danube in the Nibelung- 
enlied makes neither greater nor lesser poetry 
than the most approved tempest or battle in 
the Chanson de Roland. 

Here again, as apropos of troubadours and 
religion, early Provengal scholarship might be 
considered with profit by the specialist of our 
day. Fauriel’s inquiry into the “ancient con- 
tact between the Romansh literature of the 
South and the contemporaneous literature of 
the Germans’! may well have missed the ex- 
act lights that a more advanced learning pro- 
vides; its road and goal, nevertheless, were 
sound. In this connection there does not seem 
to be any commanding reason for rejecting the 
surmise that a decisive incentive to the very 
adoption of the vulgar languages of France as 
literary mediums was the result of popular 
contagion from the primitive poetry of the 
Germanic stocks, both on the Continent and in 
Britain. 

The present disdain of everything German, 
a vogue to whose rather ordinary spell Errante, 
too, has failed to oppose appropriate resistance, 
is at best an “intellectual” counterpart of the 
military mood of occupation and nonfraterni- 
zation. It should be regarded, or disregarded, 
as such; for if the true historian’s first duty is 
to live faithfully through the tragedies of his 
time, his next duty is to know and dictate 


i History of Provencal poetry, trans. G. J. Adler 
(New York, 1860), p. 173. 
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their catharses. Our wealth, moreover, in 
poetry and philosophic historiography is not 
so impressive as to exempt us from the rever- 
ence due to heroes of the Romantic mind, 
German or not, whose errors were more gener- 
ous than ours. Even concerning medievalism 
and Catholicism they—also when German na- 
tionalists and Protestant-born—knew virtual- 
ly all we know (and learned from them), while, 
better advised than some of our contemporar- 
ies, they sought the essence of medieval Ca- 
tholicism in the European congregation of 
Christianity—which is another way of saying 
popularity. To the discoveries and revindica- 
tions of the seventy-odd years that run between 
Wackenroder’s Herzensergiessungen and Wag- 
ner’s Parsifal, our generation has not added 
very much besides a certain amount of fac- 
tional pedantry. 


Yet the Errante book remains remarkable, 
often fascinating, and deserving of the praise, 
however often tempered by partial dissent, it 
has reaped from all quarters, with the practi- 
cally isolated exception of the Arabist Nykl’s 
irate dismissal. 

Its merit we shall not identify with the de- 
merit of its vehemence in favor of a bias from 
which we should not like to leave the reader 
unprotected, even though we may be tempted, 
hyperromantically, to hold that passion is an 
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asset by itself when of such a fervor as to be a 
spur to relevant debates. 

More positively, the book stands out for the 
quality and weight of its information, for the 
brilliancy of some particular victories in the 
course of a relentless controversial enterprise, 
and, even more, for those scattered but shining 
pages 
among others), in which a subtle and warm 
love of poetry drives to the core of a poem or 


(those about Venantius Fortunatus 


verse. Neither am I the one who will object to 
the stubborn gallantry with which Errante 
chose to write and print this American-born 
book in his native tongue, thus contracting 
severely the circle of his readers while perhaps 
hoping to convert a few scholars in this coun- 
try from the stoutly avowed barbarity of their 
ignorance of Italian. Such a hope would not be 
unduly ambitious; for the 440 pages of Sulla 
lirica romanza make, as the word goes, a 
“must,” a solid milestone that can and ought 
to be outpassed but cannot be passed over by 
students of Romance and cognate fields. 
There is little doubt that, when weaned 
from the thin philosophies and the seasonal pol- 
itics whence he has drawn a provisional nur- 
ture, this author should be able to bring to 
plenary fruition his incontestable talents of 
source-finder and literary analyst. 


G. A. BorGESE 
University of Chicago 
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